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This  Tag 
Smiles  at 
your  Customers 
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t  Old  Friend! 


BEMBERG' 
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Most  womea  know  the  Bemberg*  Certified  Tag  .  .  . 
for  they’ve  seen  it  so  often  on  dresses  made  of  the 
famous  Bemberg  rayon  Triple  Sheers.  They’ve  seen 
it,  too,  in  other  departments  of  your  store  ...  on 
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And  they’ve  learned  that  the  Bemberg  Certified 
Tag  really  means  something  fo  them!  It  tells  them 
what  they’re  so  anxious  to  know  .  .  .  that  the  rayon 


fabric  they’re  buying  is  washable  and  serviceable, 
tested  and  certified  by  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co. 

'That’s  why  you’re  reinforcing  the  cordial  rela* 
tions  between  your  customers  and  your  store  every 
time  you  feature  merchandise  bearing  the  Bemberg 
Certified  Tag. 
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The  Greatest  Opportunity  Retailing  Ever  Had 


r  T'^LMK  dulls  most  ol  our  impressions.  An 

I  event,  or  a  situation,  tvlikli  currentU 
arouses  our  sharpest  emotions  of  in¬ 
dignation,  horror  or  sympathy,  Hnally  be¬ 
comes  staled  by  time  and  no  longer  has  |x>rver 
to  influence  us. 

.\t  the  war’s  end  most  of  us  sincerely  felt 
that  no  sacrifice,  no  contribution,  that  we 
could  make  for  the  welfare  of  those  men  who 
had  fought  for  us,  possibly  coidd  be  too  great 
for  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  people. 

Already,  however,  our  interest  is  passing 
and  soon  may  be  quite  dead  beyond  the  power 
of  resurrection.  There  is  no  veteran’s  prob 
lent!  Why  concern  ourselves  about  artificially 
creating  one? 

There  is  a  veteran’s  problem  and  a  serious 
one  but  it  is  temporarily  obscured  by  the  fact 
that,  at  the  moment,  employment  in  the 
United  States  is  at  an  all-time  peak.  Tims, 
retailers  looking  about  their  city  see  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  many  \  etcrans  without  jobs  and  con¬ 
clude  the  \eteran  problem  has  been  solved. 

Another  factor  which  tends  to  plav  down 
the  \  eteran  problem  is  that  figures  issued  from 
Washington  are  misleading.  One  might  al¬ 
most  suspect  they  are  deliberately  so.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  for  example,  include  as  em¬ 
ployed  all  those  \eterans  who  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  ediK  ational  institutions  or  xi'ho  have 
for  such  admission. 

Kventuallv  there  will  be  something  like 


twelve  million  veterans.  This  means,  }x>ten- 
tially,  a  segment  of  the  population  sutticiently 
important  to  have  a  profound  influence  up>on 
the  future  political  life  of  the  United  States. 
If  these  veterans  are  permitted  to  become  an 
embittered,  dissatisfied  element,  they  could 
develop  into  a  festering  sore  in  American  life. 

Today,  while  we  have  so  high  a  le^el  of 
employment,  business  has  the  opportunity  to 
prove  its  friendly  interest  in  these  veterans 
and  by  so  doing  to  make  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  not  only  to  the  future  welfare  of 
these  ex-service  men  but  also  to  the  future  of 
business  itself.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
etonomic  conditions  in  the  United  States  will 
go  on  and  on,  indefinitely  expanding  with  in¬ 
creasing  business  activity.  The  great  expan¬ 
sion  in  jobs  may  give  place  to  a  shrinking  de¬ 
mand  for  labor.  The  veterans’  problem  has 
not  been  solved.  It  is  dormant  only.  How 
wise  then  it  would  be  for  retailers  at  least,  to 
seize  the  opportunity  now  to  display  interest 
in  the  problem  of  these  men  before  it  becomes 
acute! 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  after  many  months  of  consideration  and 
conferences  over  how  retailers  best  could  be 
of  service  to  these  ex-service  men,  finally  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  holding  local  conferences 
bettveen  retailers  and  the  veterans.  The  plan 
was  put  into  practice  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  last 
|ulv.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  took  part. 
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When  your  garments  or  piece  goods  carry  the  Narco* 
Certified  Tag,  your  quality  story  is  complete.  No  ifs. 
and's,  or  hut’s!  No  technical  hard>tO'Understand  data! 
No  double-talk! 

The  tag  says,  simply  and  clearly,  that  the  fabric  is 
made  of  Narco  rayon . . .  that  it  has  been  approved  and 
certified  under  the  Narco  Quality  Control  Plan  by  the 
U.  S.  Testing  Co.,  following  exhaustive  scientific  tests  ont 

N  .  SHRINKAGE  SEAM  SLIPPAGE 

COLOR  FASTNESS  CONSTRUCTION 

TENSILE  STRENGTH  YARN  UNIFORMITY 

Make  it  a  point  to  feature  the  Narco  Certified  Tag.  It 
tells  your  customers  all  they  want  to  know. 
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lets  argue 


iliat  livM  Cloiilcieiitc  was  \er\  siuicssliil  anil 
mcirhanis  as  well  as  \eteians  "ol  a  j;ieal  ileal 
(lilt  1)1  it.  One  ui  tiie  benelits  Kinleneil  n|)on 
the  inerilianls  ol  Altoona  came  liom  the  fine 
lOM'iage  ol  the  Conference  sessions  gi\en  liy 
tfie  local  newspapers. 

It  rarely,  it  e\er,  happens  that  newspapers 
will  give  space  on  their  front  pages  to  stories 
which  have  to  ilo  witli  the  operating  prolileins 
ot  retail  stores.  That  was  done  in  Altoona  anil 
it  painteil  a  picture  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
Altoona  pnlilic  of  retailers  interesting  tliein- 
sehes  in  tlie  welfare  of  veterans,  explaining 
the  intricacies  of  retail  operation  and  making 
every  effort  to  slum’  tfie  ser\  icemen  the  ojjpor- 
tiinities  anil  the  hazards  of  retail  store  keep¬ 
ing.  Through  the  years,  retailers  have  been 
voicing  the  wish  that  the  jinhlic  could  have  a 
better  understanding  of  retailing;  tliat  they 
might  be  disabiiseil  of  the  idea  tliat  retailing 
was  merely  buying  at  one  price  and  selling  at 
a  higher  price. 

Unexpectedly,  the  Altoona  (amference  did 
exactly  that.  Undertaken  with  onlv  the  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  wel 
fare  of  the  xeterans.  it  siiddenlv  liecame  ap 
parent  that  an  important  liv-proihict  of  tlie 
effort  was  tliat  it  |)resented  retailers  and  re 
tailing  in  a  most  fa\oral>le  light  to  tlie  public. 

Twelve  million  \eteratis  are  related  to  prac- 
ticallv  everv  familv  in  the  Ihiited  .States. 
Ainoiig  the  folks  to  whom  voii  hope  to  coii- 
tiiiiie  selling  merchandise,  practicallv  everv 
one  is  related  to.  or  aiipiainted  with,  one  or 
more  veterans.  It  is  significant  that  the  jxili- 
tii  ians  recognize  this  and  count  consideration 
for  veterans  as  the  most  potent  means  of  get¬ 
ting  votes,  not  merely  from  the  servicemen 
themselves  fnit  from  the  general  public.  What 
a  tragedv  that  retailers  do  not  generally  recog¬ 
nize  what  the  politicians  see  so  clearlv! 

The  Altoona  Conference  and  its  results 
ha\e  been  reported  to  everv  member  of  the 
N’ROfiA  with  the  statement  that  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  stands  readv  to  assist  the  merchants  of 
.inv  communitv  in  putting  on  a  similar 
Veteran-Retailer  Conference.  number  of 
cities  have  displayed  interest  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  idea  and  we  arc  now  assisting  several 
cities  to  organize  such  Conferences.  There 
has  not  as  yet.  however,  been  a  general  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  suggestion.  We  refrain  from 
telling  VOII  all  that  such  a  Conference  could 


mean  to  some  ol  the  men  ol  your  city  who 
base  borne  the  bnuit  of  war  for  you.  The 
\alue  to  these  men  of  reliable  and  intimate 
itiformation,  and  sounil  ad\  ice,  from  men  w  ho 
have  been  successful  in  their  own  commtini 
ties  could  hardly  be  over-estimated,  but  we 
leave  that  to  your  imagination.  Instead  ol 
particularizing  along  that  line,  we  tell  you 
ivhat  it  could  mean  to  you.  Could  you  con 
jure  up  anything  more  desirable  for  you  and 
your  busitiess  than  to  have  the  newspapers 
rejMii  ting  to  your  public  a  sincere  effort  on  ilie 
part  of  tlie  leailiiig  retail  merchants  to  in¬ 
struct  those  ex-ser\  icemen  who  are  thinking 
of  the  |H>.ssibility  ol  opening  their  own  small 
stores  in  a  complicated  liusiness  in  which 
tliere  are  tiiany  pitfalls? 

We  talk  mtich  alioiit  the  desirability  of 
improving  public  relations  for  retailing.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  cliaiice  lief  ore?  Good  publii 
relations  are  based  tipon  what  the  public  sees 
vou  doing.  Here  is  a  chance  to  do  something 
which  lias  not  been  done  before  by  any  other 
branch  of  business.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
to  talk,  not  nierelv  to  the  veterans  but  also, 
to  the  public.  TsiTt  it  worth  while? 

You  have  gi\en  your  money  for  many  ptib- 
I  it -spirited  purposes.  Here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  something  of  yourself!  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  sitting  down  with  a  group  of 
voiiiig  men  who  ha\e  given  several  years  otit 
of  their  own  lives  for  vou.  and  trying  to  ad¬ 
vise  thetn  on  the  all-important  question  of 
how  they  can  most  satisfactorily  start  again  in 
the  economic  life  of  voiir  city,  is  something 
which  you  will  find  pavs  immediate  dividends 
in  the  satisfaction  vou  will  feel.  The  reaching 
out  of  eager  yotuig  minds  to  you  will  bring 
you  a  refreshment  of  ideas  and  inspiration. 

There  is  time  before  the  Christmas  rush 
begins  to  organize  a  splendid  V^eteran-Retail- 
er  Conference  in  your  city.  Don’t  rely  upon 
sotiieone  else  starting  it.  Get  in  there  your¬ 
self  and  pitch.  It  is  great  work  and  you  wrong 
votirself,  your  store  and  your  city  if  yoti 
neglect  the  opportunity.  Remember  the 
NRDGA  is  ready  and  eager  to  help.  Call 
tipKin  us  for  all  the  information  and  assistance 
you  may  need. 

Tw’elve  million  voting  Americans  who 
fought  to  protect  vour  country,  and  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  mean  most  to  vou,  are 
calling. 


'•I  ■ 
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NEW  YMK  TIMES  MAGAZINE 


LADIES’  HOME  JOyRNAl 


McCALL’S 


EEMNG 


GAZINE 


BpfUl  HOMES  &  GARDENS 
Hin  MAGAZINE 


BRBff  REFERBiei  BOOK 


GINK  FOR  BMDES 


Chathom  Manufacturing  Company,  Elkin,  Narth  Carolina 
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OF  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


T  AM  CONFIDENT  that  the  Nationai  Distribution  Council  can 
^  do  much  to  stimulate  consumption  of  the  tremendous  volume  of 
goods  our  factories  can  produce  once  they  are  fully  Reconverted  to 
peacetime  production.  The  importance  of  the  Council  lies  in  the 
pooling  of  management  brains  for  the  purpose  of  thinking  our  way 
toward  the  most  efficient  distribution  possible.  If  each  advertising 
firm,  eewh  sales  organization  were  to  think  about  this  great  and 
difficult  problem  in  isolation  frotn  the  other  firms  and  organiza¬ 
tions  there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  arriving  at  agreement  as  to 
the  best  ivays  of  serving  the  ruUional  interest. 

The  enthusiastic  participation  of  all  those  who  are  voluntarily  con¬ 
tributing  their  time  to  soiling  the  problem  of  efficient  distribution 
leads  me  to  believe  tluU  the  businessmen  of  this  country  are  more 
conscious  than  ever  before  of  the  necessity  of  working  together 
for  the  interest  of  the  entire  nation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Council 
will  be  so  successful  that  similar  groups  will  be  formed  to  study  other 
problems  and  help  build  a  sound  and  lasting  prosperity. 

Secretary  of  Commerce 


Sales  Planner,  Job  Maker 


N.  D.  C— 

OR(;AMZAI  ION  o£  the  Na¬ 
tional  Distribution  Council 
was  completed  last  month 
under  the  sponsorship  ot  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  and  the 
first  full  meeting  of  the  group  was 
scheduled  for  September  11.  NDC’s 
comprehensive  purpose  is  "to  help 
American  industry  improve  its  dis¬ 
tribution  capacity  and  efficiency." 

The  work  of  the  Council,  which 
is  a  voluntary  group,  will  be  coordi¬ 
nated  with  that  of  Government  by 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Al¬ 
fred  Schindler,  himself  a  sales  exec¬ 
utive  of  many  years’  experience. 
Raymond  Bill,  president  of  Sales 
Management  Magazine,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council.  Retailing  is 
represented  by  A.  E.  Danielson, 
vice  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Barker  Bros.,  and  by  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Nystrom,  chairman  of  the 
Control  Council  of  National  Retail 
Associations.  Other  members  are 
marketing  executives  from  the 
manufacturing,  publishing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  fields. 

In  announcing  the  Council, 
Secretary  Wallace  said; 

“The  function  of  the  Council 
will  he  to  stimulate  American  busi¬ 
ness  to  utilize  everv  practical  means 
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whereby  .America’s  abilit)  to  dis¬ 
tribute  and  consume  the  products 
of  its  farms,  waters,  mines  and  fac¬ 
tories  can  keep  abreast  of  .America’s 
enormously  increased  capacity  to 
produce. 

“We  must  look  forward  to  the 
not  too  distant  day  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  seller’s  market  f)ecomes  a  buy¬ 
er’s  market.  If  we  arc  not  prepared 
to  meet  that  day  it  can  easily  l)e- 
come  the  nation’s  number  one 
problem.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  National  Distribution  Council, 
which  represents  a  voluntary,  joint 
effort  on  the  part  of  business  and 
Government,  will  contribute  great¬ 
ly  to  implementing  the  kind  of 
sales,  advertising  and  ’Other  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  keep  consump¬ 
tion  in  balance  with  our  increased 
production.’’ 

Under  Secretary  .Schindler  ampli¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

“During  the  war,  the  United 
States  about  doubled  its  capacity 
and  its  ability  to  produce.  This 
record  was  established  when  up¬ 
wards  of  1 0,000,000  of  the  country’s 
most  physically  fit  workers  were  in 
the  armed  services.  Clearly  the  re¬ 
turn  of  these  men  to  civilian  life 
and  the  conversion  from  war  pro¬ 


duction  to  (ivilian  |)eace  time 
goods  presents  a  colossal  challenge 
to  distribution,  including  sales  and 
advertising.  But  stepping  up  peace¬ 
time  distribution  to  colossal  new 
heights  will  not  lx*  the  result  of 
happenstance.  To  do  this  job  will 
require  the  same  individual  and 
joint  energy,  the  same  inspired  co¬ 
operation  between  government  and 
business,  the  same  will-to-win  that 
it  took  to  attain  the  military  and 
production  goals  of  the  war. 

“There  obviously  is  a  direct  rela¬ 
tion  between  full  employment  and 
full  production,  but  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  commerce  turning,  there 
is  an  equally  direct  and  iinportam 
relation  between  full  distribution 
and  full  production.  Only  by  effec¬ 
tively  and  efficiently  distributing 
the  maximum  production  of  which 
we  are  capable,  can  we  hope  to 
attain  maximum  prosperity  as  a 
nation  and  maximum  progress  in 
living  standards  as  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  society. 

“The  diverting  of  our  major  en¬ 
ergies  to  winning  the  fighting  war 
and  the  failure  thus  fSr  of  peace¬ 
time  production  to  go  forward  in 
full  swing  in  many  im}x>rtant  con¬ 
sumer-goods  fields  have  resulted  in 
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a  prolonged  so-called  seller’s  mar¬ 
ket.  In  consequence,  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  say,  the  sales  ma¬ 
chinery  ot  the  nation,  is  rusty  in 
spots,  flabby  in  spots,  lazy  in  spots 
and  greatly  undermanned  pretty 
much  across  the  board,  when  it 
comes  to  selling  twice  as  much 
product  as  we  have  ever  sold  before 
under  peacetime  conditions.” 
Three-Fold  Goal 
Raymond  Bill,  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Distribu¬ 
tion  Council,  is  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Sales  Management  Magazine 
in  private  life.  Like  all  other  mem 
bers  of  the  Council,  he  is  contrib¬ 
uting  his  time  and  effort.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Sales  Executives  with 
which  he  has  been  prominently 
identified  ever  since.  Mr.  Bill  said: 

“The  NDC  comes  into  being  at 
a  time  both  critical  and  strategic. 

“I  say  critical  in  the  sense  that 
the  United  States  has  only  two 
peacetime  courses  it  can  follow  to 
assure  reasonably  full  employment. 
Either  we  must  all  work  less  in 
order  to  make  the  jobs  go  ’round  or 
we  must  distribute  more  to  make 
the  products  of  full  production  go 
’round.  Only  the  latter  course  guar¬ 
antees  progress  in  living  standards. 

“1  say  strategic  in  the  sense  that 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace  has 
at  last  progressed  to  a  p>oint  where 
distribution  can  come  into  its  nat¬ 
ural  own.  With  the  energies  of  all 
sectors  of  our  economy,  including 
labor,  again  concentrating  on  the 
virtues  and  selfish  ad^'antages  of 
maximum  production,  we  must  be 
sure  as  a  nation  that  distribution 
is  not  caught  napping. 

"The  objectives  of  NDC  will  be 
revealed  in  some  detail  following 
its  next  meeting  when  formal  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  objectives  takes  place. 
Meanwhile,  suffice  it  to  explain 
that  the  NDC  is  working  with  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  ends  (1)  that  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  walks  of  life  will  better 
understand  what  distribution  is, 
how  it  functions  and  what  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  our  American  way  of 
life,  (2)  that  distribution  will  be 
more  effective  and  efficient,  both  in 
the  size  of  the  total  job  that  is  done 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  ways  by 
which  it  is  done  and  (3)  that  there 
will  be  better  sales  planning  on  the 
part  of  individual  companies  and 
industries.’* 


Members  of  the  N.  D.  C, 


In  addition  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Bill, 
the  following  are  the  members  of  the 
National  Distribution  Council: 

J.  C.  Aspi.ey 

President,  Dartncll  ( j>i])oraliou, 
Chicago 

Former  President,  (;hicag«»  Sales 
Executive  Club 

Former  President,  National  Federation 
of  Sales  Executives 

W.  W.  BaI  I,EW 

President,  W.  W.  Ballew  &  As^xiates, 
Dallas 

Former  President.  National  Federation 
of  Sales  Executives 

Eion  G.  Bortox 

President,  Advertising  Federation  of 
America 

Robert  Brown 

Director  of  Comnien  ial  Research 
Pillsburv  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 
Vice  President,  American  Marketing 
Association 

Gexer-vi.  A.  J.  Browning  ‘ 

Vice  President,  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Detroit 

Former  Director,  Office  of  Domestic 
Commerce 

II.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
\.  O.  Bl  CKtXGIIAM 
Vice  President,  Cliiett,  Peabody  Co. 
l*rcsident.  Brand  Names  Research 
Foundation 

A.  E.  Damklson 

\'ice  President  and  (ieneral  Manager, 
Barker  Bros..  I. os  Angeles 
President.  National  Federation  of  .Sales 
Executives 

Doxai  I)  David 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
•Administration 
Harvard  University 
Ned  Fi.emi.xg 

President,  The  Fleming  Company, 
Topeka,  Kansas 

A’ice  President,  National  .•American 
Wholesale  Grocers  .Assn. 

C.  Scott  F'l  etcher 
F'ormer  Vice  President  in  Charge  of 
Sales,  Studebaker  Corp. 

Executive  Director,  Committee  for 
Economic  Development 

Wai  ter  Flt.ier 

President.  Curtis  Publishing  Co.. 
Philadelphia 

Former  President,  National  .Association 
of  Manufacturers 

Fred  R.  Gamri  e 

President,  American  .Assixiation  of 
■Advertising  Agencies 


Dr.  .Albert  Haring 
School  of  Business 
Indiana  University 

Lyman  L.  Hill 

President,  American  Marketing 
-Association  - 

-Arthur  A.  Hood 

Vice  President,  Society  for  the  -Advance¬ 
ment  of  Management 
A^ice  President,  Van  Publishing  Cxjm- 
pany,  Chicago 

Charles  M.  Isaac 
Manager,  Domestic  Distribution 
Department 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U-  S.  of 
-America 

(fE:ORCE  S.  Jo-NES,  JR. 

V^ice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales, 

Servel,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Sales  Executives  H 

Eix.ar  Kobak 

President,  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Company 

F'ormer  Head.  Marketing  Division. 

-American  Management  .Association 

Harold  D.  Lvidley 
Manager,  Sales  Development  and  Field 
Personnel,  AATiite  Motor  Company, 
Cleveland 

Ed  Meredith 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
Successful  Farming.  Des  Moines 

Don  Mitchei  i 

President,  Sylvania  Electric  Products. 

Inc. 

Former  Head  of  Marketing  Division. 
-American  Management  .Asstxiation 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom 
Chairman,  The  Central  Council  of 
National  Retail  .Associations 

William  Rados 

President,  National  Stxiety  of  .Sales 
Training  Executives 

.Alfred  ,  Stanford 

National  Director,  Bureau  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing,  -American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association 

PmL  Stull 

Vice  President.  Hercules  Power  Co., 
Wilmington 
Donald  Tansili. 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales, 

Pepperell  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston 

Arthur  Walsh 

Executive  Vice  President,  Thomas  .A. 

Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Vice  President,  National  .Association  of 
Manufacturers 

Paul  West 

President,  Asvx  iation  of  National 
-Advertisers 
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The  Place  of  Discounts  in  Retail  Operations 

By  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  Assistant  General  Manager,  NRDGA 


Eveiy  retailer  can  understand 
the  point  of  ^iew  of  the  store 
man  who  says:  “I  would  rather 
have  $10,000  in  discounts  than 
$20,000  in  price  concessions.” 
But  manufacturers  may  not 
understand  the  crucial  import¬ 
ance  of  slashed  discounts  as  well 
as  you  think  they  do.  The  time 
has  come  to  start  re-educating 
resources  on  the  functions  of 
discounts.  The  text  for  many  a 
lesson  will  be  found  in  this  article. 

From  the  time  when  the  mem¬ 
ory  ot  retailers  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary,  discounts  have 
been  the  cornerstone  of  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  profit  structure.  That  cor¬ 
nerstone  has  been  chipped  and 
chiseled  at  for  the  last  six  years  and 
the  lime  has  come  not  only  to  stop 
the  efforts  to  reduce  it  to  rubble  but 
to  jxiint  it  up  again  so  that  its 
original  integrity  is  restored. 

During  the  war-years,  retailers 
suffered  a  considerable  loss  in  their 
discount  {xrsition.  Between  1939 
and  19-11,  most  volume  classes  of 
stores  showed  discount  shrinkages 
of  at  least  a  quarter  of  one  p)er  cent 
on  net  sales.  .Some  important 
classes  lost  a  half  of  one  per.  cent. 
These  figures  represent  anywhere 
from  ten  to  fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
1939  base  figure  on  discounts. 

The  following  table  demonstrates 
these  facts  and  shows,  as  well,  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  trend  in  different  sized 
stores: 


The  seriousness  of  the  discount 
loss  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  it 
•  Kcurred  during  a  pericxl  when  so 
many  factors  were  combining  to 
force  profits  above  their  normal 
level,  .\bsorbed  by  larger  consider¬ 
ations,  merchants  themselves  may 
have  failed  to  observe  that  the 
ilrain  was  taking  place.  It  was  easy 
to  do  so  in  a  period  ot  grave  short  ¬ 
ages  when  the  emphasis  was  all  on 
securing  merchandise.  The  advan¬ 
tage  (A  getting  actual  delivery  ot 
goods  ordered  was  worth  almost  any 
sacrifice  since  fundamental  good¬ 
will  was  at  stake,  (mstomers  go 
where  they  can  get  the  things  they 
need. 

But  in  the  perspective  of  the 
years  the  function  and  importance 
of  discounts  looms  too  large  to 
make  permanent  acceptance  of  war¬ 
time  casualties  in  p>ercentages  toler¬ 
able.  The  long-range  influence  ol 
discounts  on  the  stability  of  the 
profit  structure  as  the  business 
traverses  the  ups  and  tlowns  ol 
successive  economic  cycles  cannot 
1k‘  ignored.  The  function  of  dis¬ 
counts  is  to  insure  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  not  conducted  at  a  loss. 
Discounts  are  the  one  yard  line  of 
the  business.  If  the  game  of  retail¬ 
ing  boasted  a  cheering  section, 
"Hold  ’em  Discounts!”  would  be¬ 
come  the  organized  chant  of  store¬ 
keepers  whenever  a  combination  of 
unfavorable  factors  threatened  the 
goal  line. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  initial  markup  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  level,  or  the  control  of  exptense 
within  a  certain  percentage,  influ¬ 
ences  ultimate  profit  or  loss  quite 
as  much  as  discounts  and  usually 
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considerably  more  so.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  ol  discounts  earned  is  that 
they  constitute  a  safeguard  against 
unpredictable  contingencies  pecu¬ 
liar  to  retail  store  opteration. 

Chief  among  these  are  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  running  a  business 
which  is  really  many  businesses  in 
one.  In  all  the  factors  of  profit  and 
loss,  each  department  is  a  store  in 
itself.  It  has  its  own  manager  who 
buys  the  merchandise  which  is 
offered  in  it  for  sale.  This  manager 
is  responsible  for  the  ultimate  show¬ 
ing  of  the  department.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  in  a  business  which  is 
dependent  for  its  success  upon  the 
collective  managerial  ability  of 
scores  and  sometimes  hundreds  of 
p>ersons,  unevenness  of  performance 
must  be  the  rule. 

In  any  given  year,  the  store’s  buy- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


CASH  DISCOUNTS  RECEIVED  ON  PURCHASES 

(Percentage  of  Sales) 

(Last  000  of  dollar  volume  omitted) 


Less 

150 

300 

500 

750 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

10,000 

20,000 

than 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

30,000 

150 

300 

500 

750 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

10,000 

20,000 

30,000 

or  more 

1939 

2.6 

2.65 

2.9 

2.8 

2.85 

2.75 

2.7 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

3.6 

1944 

2.35 

2.4 

2.55 

2.6 

2.6 

2.65 

2.55 

2.7 

2.95 

3.1 

3.2 

lx)st  Discount 

0.25 

0.25 

0.35 

0.20 

0.25 

0.10 

0.15 

0.40 

0.35 

OAO 

0.40 
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Kaufmann’s  Tries  Out  Television  Selling 

Report  on  the  second  big-scale  test  of  intra-store  television. 
One  conclusion:  the  desirability  of  permanent  telesites  on 
selling  floors  is  debatable.  Traffic  jams  are  a  problem  and 
selling  is  handicapped  by  competing  sound.  Special  tele¬ 
vision  shopping  rooms  may  offer  the  eventual  solution. 


Prepara  I  IONS  loi  the  June 
television  demonstration  at 
Kaufmann’s  Ix-gan  early  in 
March  of  1946.  It  was  decided  that 
the  experiment  would  lie  conducted 
in  such  a  way  that  ojKTation  as  a 
IHTinanent  intra-store  department 
would  be  duplicated.  .\s  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  intra-store  television  op¬ 
eration  would  be  de|x*ndent  to  a 
degree  on  some  sort  of  commercial 
s{x>nsorship  and  the  coo|x‘ration  of 
store  vendors,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  contact  all  of  Kaufmann’s  ven¬ 
dors  who  might  be  interested  in  pre¬ 
senting  their  product  over  televi¬ 
sion,  and  in  March  over  one  hun- 
dreti  and  fifty  letters  were  sent  to 
check  vendor  interest. 

During  .April,  as  a  result  of  tlu- 
March  mailing,  further  coiTes|x)iul- 
ence  was  carried  out  with  over  one 
hundred  vendors  and  by  May  15th. 
twenty-six  commercial  sponsors  had 
presented  scripts  or  story  outlines 
and  in  a  few  cases,  promiscH.!  a  fidlv 
prepared  show  for  use  during  the 
demonstration  period  —  June  17 
through  29. 

.As  it  became  obvious  that  talent, 
script  writing,  production  and  early 
rehearsals  would  be  a  problem  un¬ 
der  this  ambitious  program,  on 
May  15th,  a  director  from  the 
Drama  Department  of  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  was  hired  to 
supervise  early  production,  script 
rewriting,  rehearsals  and  pnxure- 
ment  of  talent. 

Most  scripts  submitted  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  been  prepared  in 
radio  technique  and  it  was  necessarv 
to  do  considerable  rewriting.  Stress 
had  been  placed  on  dialogue  rather 
than  motion  and  action,  and  many 
«i  the  production  limitations  of 
television  had  not  been  recognized. 

On  June  1,  two  actors  and  two  ac¬ 
tresses  from  the  Drama  Sclux)l  at 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
were  hired  and  scripts  assigned  to 
them  for  study  with  informal  pre¬ 
liminary  rehearsals  scheduled. 

Following  the  plan  to  keep  the 
presentation  within  professional 
lines,  a  20  x  60  foot  television  studio 
with  one  glass  wall  was  erected  on 
the  eleventh  floor  with  a  20  x  10 
foot  control  room  situated  so  that 
the  audience  might  also  view  the 
control  action. 

I'o  attract  attention  to  the  11th 
Hour  studios,  and  to  make  the  op¬ 
eration  of  teles  ision  more  easily  un¬ 
derstandable  to  the  layman,  the  ma¬ 
terial  lor  five  window  displays,  pro- 
sided  by  RC.A-\'ictor,  was  used 
aiound  two  walls  of  the  auditorium. 
The  third  wall  was  used  for  a  dis¬ 
play  of  RC.\-Victor  phonograph 
letords  and  radios. 

.Store  electricians  installed  co¬ 
axial  cable,  provided  by  RCA-\'ic- 
tor,  on  June  10  from  the  studio  to 
the  eight  viewing  locations  through¬ 
out  the  store.  Some  limitation  was 
found  on  locations  when  unprotect¬ 
ed  cable  runs  became  too  long  or 
unsightly,  and  it  is  felt  that  should 
{rermanetit  installations  lx  made, 
the  locations  chosen  could  be  much 
improved. 

The  first  members  of  the  RCA 
technical  crew  also  arrived  on  June 
10th  and  assisted  in  the  cable  in¬ 
stallation.  By  June  12th,  three  cam¬ 
eras,  four  banks  of  photo-flood 
lamps,  sound,  and  control  equip¬ 
ment  had  Ixen  installed.  .A  crew 
ol  twelve  RC.A  technicians  were  at 
work  on  installation,  testing  and  re¬ 
hearsals. 

•A  line  consisting  of  telephone 
wire  matched  pairs  and  a  monitor¬ 
ing  system  were  installed  over  a 
seven  mile  route  between  Kauf¬ 
mann’s  and  the  Kaufmann  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  the  Mellon  Institute  of  In¬ 


dustrial  Research  by  the  Bell  Fele- 
phone  ('.ompany.  On  June  14th, 
one  camera  and  one  bank  of  lights 
had  lx‘en  installed  at  this  location 
anil  checks  were  Ixing  run  on  the 
line  and  eipiipment. 

Before-the-camera  rehearsals  start¬ 
ed  Friday,  June  14th  and  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  each  fifteen  minute 
show  rcxjuired  approximately  one 
and  one-half  to  two  hours  of  Ixfore- 
the-camera  rehearsal  time  before  it 
was  acceptable.  I'his  rehearsal  was 
held  under  the  supervision  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  television  director,  sup¬ 
plied  by  RCA-A'ictor. 

Fashion  Shows  Featured 

The  schedule  of  showings  com¬ 
menced  on  June  17  at  1  P.M.  and 
shows  were  given  on  the  hour  every 
hour  to  and  including  June  29.  The 
majority  of  these  shows  presented 
merchandise  of  the  various  vendors 
participating.  .A  broadcast  from 
the  Mellon  Institute  to  the  receiv¬ 
ers  in  the  store  was  made  at  1  P.M. 
daily.  Fhe  image  on  this  broadcast 
proved  exceptionally  gcxxl,  and  al¬ 
though  program  material  was  un- 
rehearsc'd  and  apt  to  carry  a  little 
t(x>  much  dialogue,  great  interest 
was  observed  in  this  broadcast. 

.Also  regularly  scheduled  was  a 
Fashion  .Show  at  3  P.M.  daily.  Seven 
different  fashion  presentations  were 
prepared  with  repeat  showings  fill¬ 
ing  the  five  additional  periods. 
With  two  exceptions,  fashion  shows 
did  not  feature  a  single  manufac¬ 
turer  or  brand  name;  however,  in 
most  cases  the  designer’s  nanx-  was 
mentioned.  The  Fashion  Shows 
gained  and  held  more  attention 
than  any  other  type  of  performance. 
Price  and  store  location  were  given 
at  least  once  for  each  dress  modeled. 

.As  the  days  progressed,  interest 
increased.  .Additional  showings 
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demonstrated,  including  tashions, 
fabrics,  men’s  clothing  and  fur¬ 
nishings,  furniture,  perfume,  shoes, 
blankets,  toys,  stoves,  etc. 

The  shon-s  prepared  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  by  Kautmann’s  were:  Travel 
Fashion  Show;  (lunadian  Fashions; 
Bridal  Fashion  Show’;  Rosenfeld 
Fashion  Show’;  Sized- to- Height 
Fashion  Sliow’.  and  Scarf  and  Flow¬ 
er  Show’. 

Daily  totals  for  eleventh  floor 
studio  were  as  fol low’s: 

June  17.  1946  .  3,230 

[une  18.  1946  .  2,.’i09 

(une  19,  1946  .  2,392 

‘)une  20,  1946  .  2,886 

June  21,  1946  .  2,390 

I  une  22,  1946  .  2,953 

June  24,  1946  .  2,893 

'June  25,  1946  .  2,122 

June  26,  1946  2,101 

June  27,  1946  .  1,954 

June  28,  1946  .  1,630 

June  29,  1946  .  2,023 

Total  . 29,083 

The  total  attendance  at  eight 
slewing  locations  was  30,256. 

The  total  attendance  at  eleventh 
floor  studio  svas  29,083. 

Results  and  Conclusions 

In  general,  the  merchandising  re¬ 
sponse  was  as  good  as  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  In  cases  where  scarce-item 
merchandi.se  was  displayed,  re¬ 
sponse  was  good.  Many  instances  of 
lequests  to  see  clothing  shown  in 
h'ashion  .Shows  were  received,  and 
requests  to  see  merchandise  “from 
the  television  show”  were  experi¬ 
enced  throughout  the  store. 

Returns  from  “static”  merchan¬ 
dise  presentations  used  between  per¬ 
formances  were  [xxtr  as  it  was  found 
imjxtssiblc  to  display  merchandise 
effectively  on  the  small  screens  with¬ 
out  an  audible  commentary. 

In  general,  it  was  felt  that  tele¬ 
vision  presents  an  interesting  new 
advertising  media.  High  costs  of 
protlucing  “live”  talent  shows 
scarves  and  flowers  was  presented  might  be  reduced  if  shows  were  pre- 
10  times  and  also  proved  a  popular  pared  by  manufacturers  and  sent 
show.  Brand  names  were  not  used,  “on  tour”  through  a  circuit  of  stores 
but  price  and  store  location  were  using  television.  The  possibility  of 
given.  Resjjonse  in  the  depart  v.ent  using  moving  picture  film  may  par- 
was  reported  “good”.  On  an  ex-  tially  solve  the  cost  problem.  Tele- 
j)erimental  basis,  in  four  cases  vision  equipment  available  at  the 
straight  merchandise  demonstra-  present  time  is  still  of  pre-war  quali- 
lions  w’cre  made  with  no  attempt  ty  and  improvements  in  the  near 
at  dramatization.  Results  from  future  such  as  the  image-orthicon 
these  presentations  were  poor,  and  camera,  which  requires  a  minimum 
audience  attention  was  not  held.  of  light,  may  bring  television  mer- 
Products  of  22  vendors  were  (Continued  on  page  51) 


Glass  ivall  in  studio  allowed  shoppers  to  witness  television  in  production. 
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can’t  sell  to  the  tarmer 
y  until  you  know  his  entire 
setup.”  The  retailer  who 
told  us  that  talks  business  to  the 
farmer  successfully,  without  any 
awkward  fumbling  preliminaries. 

How  does  he  work?  He  is  no  ma¬ 
gician;  neither  does  he  have  a  fas¬ 
cinating  p>ersonaiity.  He  simply  digs 
in  advance  for  the  information  he 
desires  among  farm  trade  prospects. 

“Existing  local  sales  promotion 
data  of  real  value”,  our  informant 
said,  “is  relatively  scarce— and  what 
little  is  at  hand  is  available  to  every¬ 
body.  Census  figures,  some  of  which 
are  valuable  in  a  general  wav,  are 
difficult  to  use  because  of  the  lack 
of  names  and  addresses.  Telephone- 
books.  mailing  lists,  and  similar 
sources  furnish  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  but  precious  little  data 
which  helps  in  selling. 

“We  devised  a  questionnaire,  a 
survey  card,  which  provided  room 
for  the  specialized  information  we 
wanted.  Then  we  eniploved  a  man. 
after  a  long  search  for  just  the  tvpe 
of  solicitor  required  for  work  of  this 
kind,  to  visit  farmers  throughout 
our  territory.  At  each  place  he  not 
only  talks  to  the  occupant  of  the 
farm  but  he  talks  our  merchandise 


A  REAL  FARMER 
PROSPECT  LIST 


By  £.  H 


and  service,  and  incidentally,  col¬ 
lects  the  information  upon  which 
our  selling  campaign  is  liased.  His 
own  knowlc*dge,  plus  the  special 
training  we  gave  him  before  send¬ 
ing  him  out,  enables  him  to  size 
up  a  place.  He  can  easily  tell  where 
the  opening  wedges  for  sales  exist. 

“He  points  out  these  needs  to  the 
occupant,  whether  tenant  or  owner, 
and.  when  possible,  secures  |)erniis- 
sion  to  quote  prices.  In  any  event, 
lie  has  planted  the  seed  whith  may 
later  grow  and  bear  sales  fruit  either 
as  the  result  of  further  direct  con¬ 
tact  or  of  mail  solicitation.” 

Securing  the  information,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  a  part  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
gram.  The  most  vital  information 
is  useless  unless  it  is  put  to  work. 
This  retailer  has  devised  a  system, 
used  primarily  in  direct  mail  solici- 
tion,  which  extracts  the  last  bit  of 
juice  from  the  survey  card  and 
makes  it  aid  in  the  nourishment  of 
sales. 


.A  printed  form,  made  to  fit  a 
visible  card  index,  contains  a  nu¬ 
merical  key  providing  for  a  classifi¬ 
cation  of  facts  concerning  a  prospect 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  cor- 
resjxmdence  man,  permits  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  personalized  sales  letters  that 
will  sell.  Upon  the  same  side  of  the 
card  there  is  room  for  another  key 
indicating  the  rating  of  the  pros¬ 
pect,  while  certain  miscellaneous 
data  in  the  form  of  index  numbers 
appears  at  the  foot  of  the  card. 

“With  this  information,  properly 


Brown 


used,”  says  the  store  head,  “we  have 
so  much  information  about  our 
prospects  that  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  we  know  more  about  them 
than  they  do  themselves.  The  facts 
cover  their  personal  and  social 
status  as  well  as  their  business  stand¬ 
ing,  for  much  business  is  done  upon 
a  basis  of  personality.  A  prosjxxt, 
for  e.\ample,  may  lie  a  widower,  i  at- 
ed  B-N,  as  showm  by  the  rating  key. 
owning  his  own  farm  as  shown  bv 
the  index  number  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classification  numbers; 

2— Expect  shortly  to  marry  again. 

tl— Reputed  to  be  financially 
sound. 

I  h- 12— Catalogs  of  the  two  big 
mail  order  houses  in  evi¬ 
dence  on  living  room  table. 

8-4— Furnishings  in  shabby  con¬ 
dition. 

“When  we  write  to  him,  or  call 
him  on  the  phone,  or  when  a  sales¬ 
man  visits  him  personally,  we  are 
able  to  talk  business  right  from  the 
start.  There  is  no  fishing  about  for 
information,  no  wasted  time— it’s 
100  per  cent  sales  talk  all  the  way 
through,”  explained  our  informant. 

Recordkeeping  and  Forms 

Upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  in¬ 
dex  card  space  is  provided  for  a 
complete  record  of  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  used,  together  with  results  se¬ 
cured.  The  promotion  record  is  also 
keyed  with  numbers  running  from 
1  to  120,  the  key  referring  to  both 
|)ersonal  calls,  telephone  solicita¬ 
tion,  and  form  letters  used.  The 
store  uses  a  large  number  of  fonn 
letters  w-hich  cover  lioth  original 
letters  and  follow-ups  upon  a  va- 
rietv  of  sales  subjects. 

However,  unless  a  form  letter  spe- 
ciallv  fits  the  case  in  hand  as  shown 
by  the  data  keyed  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  card,  special  letters  are 
written,  space  for  a  record  of  which 
is  also  provided.  While  the  cost  of 
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the  information  to  work  immedi-  Necessarily,  the  cost  of  securing 
ately.  prospects  by  tliis  method  is  some- 

“Of  course,  we  don’t  always  make  what  high.  But  every  prospect  is  a 
a  sale.  Many  immediate  sales  do  re-  live  one,  a  prospect  who  can  be 
suit  Irom  our  method  of  hunting  solicited  with  a  minimum  amount 
up  prospects;  other  sales  may  come  of  additional  selling  expense  be- 
about  later  on,  while  some  we  don't  cause  of  the  elimination  of  waste 
make  at  all.  Such  sales  as  we  may  lime  and  the  high  percentage  of 
lose,  however,  are  not  lost  because  of  sales  secured, 
any  lack  of  aggressiveness  on  our  ^ 

part— when  we  are  through  with  a  \ 

prospect  he  knows  he’s  been  . - - — ' 

through  the  mill.  ^  31  — 

“.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  never  ^ 

finished  with  a  prospect  even- 

though  we  may  fail  in  our  initial  ^ 

sales  effort.  Later,  he  may  be  a  pros-  ^ 

jiect  for  something  else  and  we  keep  ^ 

the  index  cards  on  record  for  re-  y 

solicitation  at  some  future  date.” 


|K.TSonally  dictated  letters  is  neces¬ 
sarily  much  higher  than  that  of 
form  letters,  the  personal  letter  usu¬ 
ally  carries  more  weight  lx;cause  the 
writer  can  be  specihc.  With  form 
letters,  generalities  are  necessary  as 
a  usual  thing. 

The  record  of  sales  shows  the  year 
and  month  of  the  sale,  plus  the 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents. 

“The  principal  difficulty  with 
such  a  method  of  information  about 
prospects  is  that  of  finding  the  right 
type  of  people  to  handle  the  de¬ 
tails,”  further  stated  our  informant. 
“The  field  solicitors  must  be 
people  capable  of  talking  with 
farmers,  not  to  them.  They  must, 
in  other  words,  be  good  mixers.  In 
addition,  they  must  have  a  pretty- 
good  knowledge  of  our  business  in 
order  that  they  may  recognize  sales 
opportunities  when  they  see  thent. 

“Thus  far,  we  have  secured  only 
one  man  who  can  fill  the  bill  for 
us,  but  he  is  doing  an  excellent  job. 
In  addition  to  him,  \<-e  require  each 
of  our  key  employees  to  develop 
prospects  in  the  same  manner.  The 
rule  is,  ‘At  least  two  suites  cards 
filled  in  daily,  and  returned  to  the 
main  office.’ 

“To  make  a  complete  prospect 
list  of  every  prospect  in  our  terri¬ 
tory  would  be  nearly  a  lifetime  job. 
That  isn’t  our  intention  at  all.  The 
system  we  use  simply  keeps  us  sup¬ 
plied  with  complete  facts  and  infor¬ 
mation  al)out  a  reasonable  number 
of  prosjxxts  every  day,  enough  to 
keep  our  sales  department  always 
on  the  go.  We  don’t  have  to  wait 
until  oiir  list  is  complete;  we  put 


iVea;  Jersey  executives  enroute  to  Los  Angeles:  Left  to  right,  Frederick  H.  Groel, 
secretary  of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  atul  vice  president 
of  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  with  Bamberger’s  president,  John  C.  If't’Uianu, 
and  vice  presidents  Alexander  Lewi  and  George  P.  Slockbower. 
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World  Markets  Yield  Meagre  Stocks 
of  China  and  Glassware  for  Import 

.  .  .  and  buyers  discover  that  domestic  production  is 
their  best  source  of  quality,  originality  and  supply. 

By  Nova  Eisnor 


Throughout  the  war  years,  china  and  glass¬ 
ware  departments  fared  somewhat  better  than 
many  others.  But  stocks  were  chronically  lean, 
and  demand  increased  so  greatly  that  buyers  were 
always  more  acutely  aware  of  what  they  did  not  have, 
than  of  what  they  had.  Now,  civilian  travel  to  and 
from  Europe  and  the  Far  East  has  been  resumed  in 
some  measure.  Merchandise-hungry  buyers  from  stores 
throughout  the  country,  prodded  by  their  eager  mer¬ 
chandise  men  and  store  heads,  are  hurrying  to  other 
countries,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  sources,  and  to  try  to  place  themselves  in  a  favor¬ 
able  position  for  deliveries.  Most  of  them  are  fortified 
with  impressive  open-to-buy  allowances;  and  some,  no 
doubt,  with  visions  of  foreign  shipments  soon  to  arrive 
and  crowd  their  now  vacant  shelves  and  tables. 

But  the  earlier  birds  who  have  already  returnetl  from 
their  migrations,  seem  to  have  nothing  much  to  sing 
about,  so  far  as  immediate  prospects  for  deliveries  are 
concerned.  Most  foreign  manufacturers,  gratified  by 
these  evidences  of  continued  .\merican  interest,  oblige 
by  accepting  orders  up  to  any  amount— but  for  delivery 
“if  and  when.’’  That  they  are  unable  now  to  say  defi¬ 
nitely  if  or  when  they  will  be  able  to  ship  is  no  fault 
of  theirs,  but  is  inherent  in  the  war-confounded  situ¬ 
ation  with  which  they  must  cope.  Prices,  too,  are  gen- 
tTally  undependable,  excep’t  for  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  depended  upon  to  be  high— shockingly  s<}  in  many 
instances. 

Thus  those  who  have  placed  orders  abroad,  are  for 
the  most  part  resigning  themselves  to  a  long  wait;  but, 
like  the  w'artime  housewife,  they  would  rather  “queue 
up’’  in  any  old  line  than  risk  missing  out  on  anything! 
Nt)t  all  are  willing  to  tie  up  a  considerable  open-to-buy 
allotment  in  vague  future  promises,  however.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  there  is  the  case  of  one  of  the  major  midwestern 
stores,  whose  representative  confidently  expected  to 
place  one  million  dollars  abroad,  and  who  came  home 
with  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand  unspent. 

Many  buyers  privately  admit  that  they  consider  trips 
abroad  to  be  futile  at  the  present,  but  feel  they  are  in 
no  position  to  opf>ose  the  enthusiastic  plans  of  their 
store  managements.  The  fact  is  that  the  foreign  re¬ 
source  markets  currently  are  faced  by  difficulties  hardly 
comprehended  by  many  store  heads  and  merchandisers 
who  are  hastily  urging  their  buyers  across  the  water. 

For  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  guide  and  develop 
foreign  designing  talent,  the  opportunity  to  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor  with  individual  European  creators,  is 
present,  of  course:  but  this  is  an  approach  to  the 


foreign  markets  which  comparatively  few  stores  can 
afford. 

According  to  the  repnjrts  of  those  who  have  been  on 
the  scene,  even  the  cataclysm  of  World  War  II  has  not 
stamped  out  European  creativeness.  As  one  man  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “Talent  is  cropping  up  there  as  naturally 
and  inevitably  as  the  grass  that  is  covering  the  lx)mb 
craters.”  One  woman,  owner  of  an  exclusive  Maihson 
Avenue  shop  in  New  York  City,  who  personally  creates 
many  of  her  exclusive  designs  and  has  them  executed 
abroad,  emphasizes  that  she  found  the  markets  of 
Europe  very  eager  for  new  ideas  on  which  they  could 
go  to  work.  “  The  makers  there  will  exert  special  effort 
to  do  new  things  for  those  who  w'ill  work  closely  and 
creatively  with  them,”  she  says,  “even  to  the  extent 
of  getting  such  new  work  out  ahead  of  routine  orders 
on  old  designs  previously  accepted.”  Incidentally,  she 
warns  stores  not  to  talk  of  their  great  size  or  to  boast 
of  the  tremendous  volume  of  their  departments  in  the 
hope  of  impressing  foreign  sources.  “Under  present 
conditions,”  she  explains,  “such  talk  only  dismays  and 
discourages  these  people,  who  realize  their  production 
limitations,  and  who  for  the  present  would  prefer  to 
deal  more  comfortably  with  less  formidable  customers.” 

Curbs  on  Foreign  Production 

So  far  as  anything  like  normal  production  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Europe  is  still  fighting  the  war,  for  at  every 
turn  the  overwhelming  aftermath  of  war  confronts  the 
managements  of  the  factories  that  are  being  returned 
to  operation. 

The  labor  shortage  in  nearly  all  of  the  countries  is 
acute.  In  addition  to  the  great  numbers  of  workers 
who  died  during  the  war,  there  must  be  counted  out, 
at  least  for  the  present,  the  thousands  of  displaced  per¬ 
sons,  whose  state  of  mind  is  such  that  even  if  they  had 
the  skill  for  manufacture,  they  would  not  have  the 
heart  to  do  consistently  good  work.  Malnutrition,  too, 
daily  takes  its  toll  of  efficiency.  In  fact,  as  long  as  the 
food  shortage  remains  as  severe  as  at  present,  many 
potential  workers  will  tend  to  stay  quietly  at  home, 
in  order  to  conserve  their  dwindling  strength. 

Then,  there  are  the  material  shortages.  Some  of  the 
prewar  sources  are  entirely  on  the  minus  side.  For 
example;  Before  the  war  Sweden  and  Czechoslovakia 
got  their  soda  ash  for  glass  manufacture  from  Poland. 
No  soda  ash  at  all  now  is  coming  out  of  Poland.  The 
assumption  is  that  Russia  is  taking  it  all  for  her  own 
needs. 

These  predicaments  of  foreign  manufacturers  are 
further  complicated  by  transportation  difficulties  due 
to  lack  of  train  and  motor  equipment  and  to  the  con- 
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linuctl  stale  ol  disrepair  ot  some  tracks  and  roads. 
Shortaj^e  ot  coal  is  an  ever-present  source  ot  trouble; 
indeeil  coal  is  basic  to  the  reestablishment  ol  any  in¬ 
dustry  at  all. 

These  are  tjie  lacts  abroad.  One  can  have  only  ad¬ 
miration  tor  the  unquenchable  springs  ol  artistry  and 
creativeness  which,  in  such  circumstances,  still  are  light¬ 
ing  through  to  a  renewal  ot  Europe’s  industries.  In 
anticipation  ot  their  return  in  full  strength,  and  as  a 
gesture  to  the  reestablishment  ot  international  trade, 
stores  which  can  afford  it  should  sponsor  these  sources 
by  closely  working  creatively  with  them  as  well  as  by 
placing  orders  as  far  in  advance  as  need  be.  The  great 
majority  of  buyers,  however,  will  find  it  more  ad\an- 
tageous,  at  least  for  the  next  year  or  so,  to  concentrate 
upon  domestic  sources,  since  in  the  non-exclusive  met 
chandise,  very  little  is  being  offered  abroad  that  is  new. 


Left,  handpainted  floral  pattern  sharpened  ivith  black  out¬ 
line.  Ri^ht,  handpainted  copy  of  Campaire  ware.  Both  from 
Southern  Pottery  Co. 


The  triple  scroll  candlestick  at  the 
fight,  by  Fostoria,  is  equally  suitable 
for  period  and  modem  interiors. 


The  Steuben  crystal  vase,  far  right, 
combines  grace  and  purity  of  line  with 
functional  proportions  and  good  distri¬ 
bution  of  weight.  The  result  is  a  design 
of  beauty  and  restraint. 


The  Stimulus  to  American  Craftsmanship 

One  ol  the  changes  brought  about  during  the  war 
has  been  in  the  relative  position  of  the  .Vmerican 
markets.  Stimulated  by  the  greater  consideration  their 
talent  received  from  stores  in  the  absence  of  import 
sources,  many  ot  our  factories  here  have  responded 
with  better  design  and  finer  craftsmanship.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  buyers  questioned  agree  that  line  glass  is  being 
produced  in  America  which  is  the  etpial  of  the  best 
Danish  and  Swedish,  both  in  ilesign  and  in  intrinsic 
quality— and  at  attractive  prices,  whereas  those  of  the 
European  product  are  prohibitive.  In  the  South,  deco¬ 
rated  pottery  dinnerware  and  decorative  pieces  are 
being  made,  which  compare  favorably  with  similar 
goods  traditionally  available  in  Florence  ami  .Southern 
France,  and  again  at  advantageous  prices.  Nor  are  we 
without  china  dinnerware  factories  whose  output  will 
hold  its  own  beside  that  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  on  the  West  Coast,  however,  that  the  most 
spectacular  market  development  has  taken  place.  In 
California,  a  group  of  creative 
craftsmen,  most  of  them  young  and 
with  the  uninhibited  originality  of 
youth,  set  up  their  businesses  in  a 
small  way  during  the  war,  each 
developing  ware  of  a  distinctive 
character.  The  designs  put  out  by 
these  studios  have  the  typical  "Cali¬ 
fornia  look”— which  means  that 
they  are  individual,  usually  color¬ 
ful  and  informal,  and  often 
“chuckleful”  of  wit.  But  there  are 
some  who  are  doing  the  more  con¬ 
ventional  type  of  thing,  such  as 
classic  vases  with  handpainted 
flowers. 

The  one  factor  that  characterizes 
the  California  lines  as  a  group. 


Duncan  &  MiUer^s  rectangular  glass  tray  in  clematis  pattern. 
Silvermist  treatment  with  flowers  hand  sculptured. 
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is  their  outstanding  quality  and  value.  Design 
interest,  beauty  of  color,  fine  workmanship,  ex¬ 
cellence  of  materials,  and  especially  the  quality  of  the 
glazes,  all  contribute  to  an  intrinsic  value  which  is 
making  alert  buyers  very  conscious  of  the  Coast  market. 
The  response  in  orders  has  been  tremendous,  and  con¬ 
sequently  some  of  these  young  resources  are  mush¬ 
rooming  toward  big-time  operation.  But  fortunately, 
so  far,  the  California  creators  have  escaped  the  staple- 
minded  conservatism  that  seems  to  be  the  eventual 
price  of  mass  production.  Hand  work  is  still  the  rule. 
The  plotters  hand-throw  most  of  what  they  make. 
Virtually  all  decoration  is  done  by  hand,  whether 
finely  detailed  and  highly  finished,  or  casual  and  peas¬ 
antlike  in  character. 

The  variety  is  refreshing,  and  so  are  the  evident 
appreciation  of  the  essential  character  of  the  materials, 
and  the  interest  in  textures.  In  addition  to  pxittery, 
some  earthenware  and  china  is  being  made  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Very  interesting  things  are  being  done  in  wood 
and  in  coppx-r  and  aluminum,  also.  Most  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  decorative  pieces,  mainly  pxittery,  but 
there  is  a  trend  toward  the  making  of  more  utilitarian 
items,  including  the  much  needed  dinnerware. 

Trend  to  Informality 

Commenting  on  the  readiness  with  whicli  the  Cali¬ 
fornia-made  items  sell  in  their  departments,  the  buyers 
of  china  dinnerware  and  of  decorative  accessories  in  one 
large  Eastern  store  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  entire  United  States  is  becoming  and  will  remain 
very  receptive  to  the  informal  typ)e  of  goods  which 
West  Coast  creators  most  naturally  produce.  During 
the  war,  domestic  help  decamp>ed  to  take  on  better 
playing  war  production  jobs,  and  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  they  have  no  intention  of  returning  to  their 
former  duties  and  status.  For  one  thing,  few  families 
can  afford  to  pay  the  wages  to  attract  them  back.  We 
probably  are  entering  an  era  of  servantless  living,  and 
fashions  in  entertaining  as*well  as  everyday  habits  will 
reflect  the  fact.  Also,  the  trends  to  outdoor  living  and 
to  the  longer  weekend  reinforce  the  movement  toward 


the  informal,  with  comparable  casualness  in  table 
service  and  settings. 

It  should  be  fully  realized  to  what  an  extent  in  re¬ 
cent  years  America  has  developied  her  own  highly 
styled  lines  and  “exclusives.”  It  is  true  that  our  own 
factories  and  individual  craftsmen  share  in  the  world¬ 
wide  difficulties  of  labor  and  material  shortages,  and 
cannot  now  deliver  in  the  quantities  or  with  the  spx-ed 
required  to  satisfy  the  accumulated  demand.  But  de¬ 
lays  on  most  typjes  of  goods  probably  will  be  resolved 
here  sooner  than  will  be  the  case  abroad,  even  though 
some  of  the  foreign  governments  are  zealously  bending 
their  efforts  toward  building  their  expxjrt  trade. 

Recognition  of  Home  Talent 

.\nother  interesting  and  indicative  phenomenon  of 
the  past  few  years  has  been  the  growing  resp>ect  of  the 
.American  pmblic  for  .American  talent.  Our  war  pro¬ 
duction  record,  not  only  in  its  quantity  but  also  in  the 
excellence  of  the  output,  has  p>enetrated  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  even  the  more  slavish  devotees  of  the  impiort 
label.  Not  without  its  effect  also  is  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  returning  veterans.  These  young  men  and 
women  saw  foreign  countries  and  goods  at  their  worst, 
while  remembering  .America  and  everything  American 
at  its  best.  Customers  are  in  a  mood  today  to  compare 
domestic  wares  with  foreign  on  a  truer  basis  of  judg¬ 
ment  than  ever  before. 

Europje  and  the  Far  East  will  again  contribute  to  the 
V  ariety  and  appeal  of  store  stocks,  and  add  their  share 
of  beauty  anci  distinction  to  the  .American  scene.  But 
in  the  meantime  stores  should  not  overlook  or  under¬ 
value  the  prestige  of  the  home  products.  They  are 
worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  public  with  pride. 

Many  stores  are  making  enthusiastic  plans  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  promotion  of  their  first  impvort  ship¬ 
ments.  AVhile  waiting  for  the  boat  to  dock,  they  might 
well  devote  an  equal  amount  of  dramatization  and 
fanfare  to  the  names  and  products  of  the  talented  cre¬ 
ators  who  throughout  our  own  country  today  are  doing 
such  inspired  work,  and  are  establishing  new  highs  in 
the  standards  of  .American  design  and  artisanshipv. 


HARDEST  TO  FIND— DINNERWARE 


England.  The  best  values  abroad,  say  buyers,  are 
those  of  the  British  factories,  which  when  landed 
can  be  sold  at  approximately  the  same  prices  as  our 
domestic  ware  of  comparable  quality.  English  factories 
have  sustained  no  war  damage  to  spteak  of;  in  fact, 
some  of  them  even  have  managed  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  to  their  plants.  The  English  china  makers  had 
about  a  ten-years’  supply  of  materials  on  hand  when 
the  war  broke,  from  which  of  course  they  still  are  able 
to  draw.  Labor,  however,  is  in  short  supply,  with  cer¬ 
tain  categories  esp>ecially  tight;  for  example,  px)tters  in 
the  china  end,  and  decorators  and  painters  for  earth¬ 
enware.  The  remedying  of  this  situation  is  bound  to 
be  slow,  and  English  managements  also  are  reported  to 
be  finding  labor  a  little  harder  to  deal  with  since  the 
change  to  a  Socialist  government  took  place. 

British  factories  continued  their  shipments  straight 


Table  setting  for  terrace  dining,  by  Carole  Stupell.  Exquisite 
mandarin  figures  m  a  setting  of  colored  glass  pebbles  and  an 
exotic  tree;  hand-woven  aqua  mats  with  matching  napkins; 
aqua  place  plates;  yellow  cabbage  casseroles  and  flower  salt 
shakers;  iridescent  glassware. 
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through  the  war,  though  on  a  reduced  scale.  At  the 
present  time  Britain  is  emphasizing  the  export  of  her 
ceramics,  allowing  no  domestic  sales  of  decorated  din- 
netware.  Most  of  the  present  production  for  export 
is  coining  to  this  country  (one  leading  company  esti¬ 
mates  that  80  per  cent  of  its  capacity  now  is  devoted 
to  American  orders)  but  the  factories  must  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  “austerity  ware”  for  the  home  mar¬ 
ket.  Most  of  the  British  piotteries  are  not  now  accept¬ 
ing  orders,  but  are  concentrating  on  “catching  up” 
since  they  are  booked  up  on  their  production  for  six 
months  to  a  year. 

France.  The  French  potteries  have  a  lesser  capacity 
than  the  British,  but  France  is  reported  about  to  in¬ 
crease-  her  production,  reflecting  the  greater  conhdence 
accorded  in  France  to  tfie  recently  elected  government. 
Fhe  French  market  is  expected  to  open  up  somewhat, 
soon,  esfiecially  on  porcelain.  For  the  time  being,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  no  innovations  in  design,  and  no  new 
decorations  are  immediately  planned.  Prices  probably 
will  continue  to  be  sky-high,  and  of  course  deliveries 
cannot  lie  expected  to  be  de|H'ndable  at  first. 

Oechoslovakia.  Production  possibilities  constitute 
one  of  the  big  question-marks  of  the  European  scene. 
When  we  will  again  get  Czecho  ware  in  quantity  de¬ 
pends  on  a  combination  of  political  and  economic 
iai  tors.  Present  production  is  low;  present  prices  are 
high,  say  returning  buyers. 

Japan.  It  will  be  remembered  that  before  the  war, 
Japanese  china  was  a  real  threat  to  European  china 
manufacturers,  and  to  our  domestic  makers  as  well. 
The  Japanese  quality  was  good,  and  with  their  cus¬ 
tomary  ability  to  imitate,  they  put  out  lines  which  were 
quite  faithful  copies  of  best  selling  types.  Since  the 
wage  level  of  Japan  was  notoriously  low,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  induMry  was  generously  subsidized  by  the 
Japanese  government,  this  china  could  be  landed  to 
undersell  our  own  goods,  as  well  as  our  Europiean 
iiiqiorts.  Without  looking  too  far  into  the  future,  it 
can  be  said  that  there  is  no  indication  that  this  Japan¬ 
ese  ware  will  soon  be  available  at  similarly  competitive 
prices. 

China.  Inflation  is  running  wild  in  China,  and  one 
importer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  impiort  tariffs  could 
safely  be  removed  on  Chinese  goods  without  harm  to 
domestic  producers.  Current ‘prices  on  Chinese  goods 
vary  from  five  to  twelve  times  those  of  1941.  Contrary 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  are 
individualistic,  and  do  not  make  good  copyists.  Neith¬ 
er  do  they  possess  the  accuracy  required  by  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  and  therefore  it  is  unlikely  that  volume  pro¬ 
duction  of  dinnerware  will  ever  develop  in  China. 

However,  the  reappearance  in  this  country  of  small 
amounts  of  Chinese  handpainted  china  occasionally 
gives  an  unexpected  touch  of  exotic  atmosphere.  One 
of  the  big  New  York  stores  recently  built  a  very  eye¬ 
catching  department  display  around  some  ware  just 
received  from  Chungking.  The  designs  were  tradition¬ 
al  Chinese  patterns,  some  of  them  going  back  six  hun¬ 
dred  years:  but  because  this  type  of  merchandise  has 
not  been  seen  in  America  in  half  a  decade,  the  display 
and  the  ware  looked  new  and  exciting.  The  prices, 
natuiially,  were  keyed  to  a  collector’s  scale  of  values. 


Portland  Vase  in  the  News 

The  famed  Barber  ini  Vase,  more  piopularly 
known  as  the  Portland  \’ase,  which  since  1810 
has  been  on  loan  to  the  British  Museum, 
recently  was  purchased  by  that  institution. 

This  ten-inch  high  cinerary  urn,  ranks  as 
one  of  the  world’s  finest  examples  of  artistry 

in  glass.  It  is 
of  dark  blue 
glass,  over 
which  a  layer 
of  slightly 
translucent 
white  glass  has 
been  bonded 
and  then  cut 
away  and 
carved  to  pro- 
d  u  c  e  white 
figures  in  re- 
1  i  e  f  against 
the  blue  back¬ 
ground.  The 
design  appears 
to  be  symbol¬ 
ic  of  the  death  of  a  young  man  of  rank.  On 
one  side  of  the  vase  is  shown  his  separation 
from  his  family  and  worldly  responsibilities. 
The  bas  relief  on  the  other  side  depicts  his 
entrance  into  the  next  life. 

The  Barberini  Vase  got  its  name  from 
Urban  VIII  (Barberini) ,  during  whose  ponti¬ 
ficate  it  was  discovered,  sometime  between 
1625  and  1644.  (Some  records,  however,  place 
the  time  of  discovery  as  1582.)  It  was  found 
within  a  fine  sarcophagus,  resting  in  a  vault 
which  farm  laborers  chanced  to  unearth.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  it  was  part  of  the 
art  collection  of  the  Barberini  family,  but 
finally  was  purchased  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
who  later  sold  it  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  founder  of  the  firm  of 
Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  was  given  custody  of 
the  Vase  for  over  a  year,  in  order  that  he  might 
realize  his  desire  to  make  reproductions  of  it. 
(This  firm  adopted  the  Portland  Vase  as  its 
trade  mark.)  Some  years  later,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  lent  it  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  ever  since  it  has  remained,  as  one  of  the 
treasures  in  the  Gem  Room. 

In  1945,  a  madman  entered  the  Museum 
undetected,  and  broke  the  Vase  into  frag¬ 
ments.  Months  of  painstaking  work  were  re¬ 
quired  to  restore  it,  and  the  work  was  so  ably 
done  that  today  the  beholder  is  aware  not  of 
the  mending,  but  only  of  the  consummate  art 
of  the  unknown  craftsman. 
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bui  presumably  there  are  some  customers  around  today 
with  pocketbooks  correspondingly  inhated. 

Domestic  Production.  Both  material  shortages  and  the 
lalxjr  situation  have  contributed  to  the  slow  deliveries 
in  domestic  dinnerware.  Mamd'acturers  have  reduced 
their  lines,  in  order  to  throw  all  of  their  production 
capacity  behind  their  major  patterns,  but  still  have 
been  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  orders.  Store  buyers 
are  under  the  impression  that  recent  delays  in  delivery 
may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  expectation  of  price 
ceiling  increases.  But  quite  apart  from  this,  there  is  a 
legitimate  production  problem. 

At  the  present  wTiting,  most  American  earthenware 
manufacturers  are  said  not  to  be  open  for  any  more 
1946  business.  Domestic  china  is  coming  into  stores 
in  “dribs  and  drabs,”  and  as  a  result  recognized  rules 
of  good  service  in  selling  seem  to  be  going  by  the 
board.  One  New  York  buyer  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
selling  everything  on  the  open  stock  plan,  because  the 
merchandise  literally  never  arrives  in  complete  assort¬ 
ment  for  sets.  Meanwhile,  a  few  blocks  away,  another 
store  holds  partial  shipments  until  sufficiently  com¬ 
plete  to  make  up  sets,  and  insists  that  the  customer  buy 
a  set,  in  order  that  the  department  may  not  be  left 
with  an  unbalanced  stock  consisting  largely  of  gravy 
lM)ats  and  pitchers. 

Increases  coming  through  since  August  1,  when  china 
came  off  of  OPA,  are  ranging  between  20  per  cent  and 
30  per  cent.  These  are  fairly  in  line  with  manufactur¬ 
ing  cost  increases;  pottery  workers’  wages  have  gone  up 
an  estimated  35  per  cent  since  October  1941. 

American  quality  did  not  deteriorate  during  the  war, 
and  it  can  hold  its  own  with  that  of  comparable  im¬ 
ports.  Like  Europe,  America  is  concentrating  on  pre¬ 
war  patterns.  It  probably  will  be  one  to  two  years 
before  much  in  the  way  of  new  patterns  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  domestic  dinnerware.  Some  factories  have  a 
good  backlog  of  new  designs  ready  to  put  into  work, 
but  they  are  so  far  behind  oa  orders  that  they  can  not 
undertake  making  the  new  things. 

Customers  are  giving  enthusiastic  approval  to  a  line 
of  simple,  modern  undecorated  ware  that  depends  on 
color  and  functional  shape  for  its  eye  appeal,  and  upon 
the  name  of  a  well  known  industrial  designer  for  its 
“ear  appeal.”  Buyers  say  that  a  recognized  trade  name 
or  designer  name  continues  to  be  an  important  selling 
f)oint  with  customers,  even  during  a  p>eriod  of  merchan¬ 
dise  shortage.  They  also  f>oint  out  that  this  particular 
line  of  dinnerware  is  priced  in  the  moderate  field,  and 
that  the  functional  modern  is  now  gaining  acceptance 
in  all  price  brackets,  not  merely  the  up|K‘r  levels. 

Some  stores  are  showing  plastic  dinnerware  along 
with  their  regular  stock,  while  others  feature  plastic 
dishes  only  in  the  outdoor  department  along  with  pic¬ 
nic  equipment.  The  public,  which  has  enthusiastically 
welcomed  plastics  generally,  does  not  seem  to  “go 
overboard”  for  plastic  dinnerware  sets,  according  to 
one  store,  whose  assistant  buyer  mourns  that  she  has 
tried  every  trick  of  display  she  knows,  and  yet  custom¬ 
ers  look  upon  plastic  dinnerware  merely  as  an  “inter¬ 
esting  novelty.”  “They  pick  it  up,”  says  she.  “and  then 
they  put  it  down.” 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


Dining  room  in  Marshall  Field’s  Modem  House.  Feeling, 
Chinese;  color  scheme  mustard  and  dark  green  ivith  red 
accents.  Table  and  sideboard  have  bases  of  bleached 
mahogany  and  tops  of  bleached  teakwood.  Chair  seats  are 
a  hand  screen  printed  cotton,  gold  on  green. 


The  Modem  House  living  room  has  walls  of  putty  color 
matching  the  rug,  a  hand  tufted  Shaggar  wool.  Furniture  is 
bleached  mahogany  and  bleached  teakwood.  Chest  has  a 
top  and  base  of  red  lacquer,  and  the  coffee  table  is  covered 
with  gold  tea  paper,  as  is  the  wall  above  the  fireplace. 


Entrance  hall  of  Modem  House  has  a  floor  of  composition 
tile,  neutral  walls  and  bleached  wood  furniture.  Accents  are 
gold,  in  the  lamp  shade,  and  accessory  touches  in  lacquer  red. 
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NEW  ROOM  SCHEMES  STRESS 
HIGH  COLOR  AND  CONTRAST 


f 
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Jrance  to  Macy’s  Forward  House  features  a  block- 
liiemed  sculptured  wallpaper  painted  a  deep  green. 


tufted  ivool  from  .Mexico  in  off-u'bite.  Bedspreads  and  draperies  are 


beige,  with  tuft  fringe  in  putt\,  yellmv,  green  and  violet. 


Chipping  Court  platform  display  suggests  for  the 
<rier  girl’s  one-room  apartment  a  breakfront  that  doubles 
~  0  dressing  table. 


|9ni'ar<i  House  bedroom  has  deep  purple  walls  broken  by 
’intcovered  louinres,  a  green  headboard  bed,  chests  and 
"ftiide  table  of  black  lacquer,  and  a  boudoir  chair  uphol- 
kred  in  black  patent  leather. 


The  living  room  in  .Macy's  new  Fonvard  House  has  dramatic  blcuk  and 
mirrored  walls,  chests  of  bleached  oak  u>ith  brass  trim.  .Agairut  the 
mirror  ivall  is  a  white  preplace.  The  semi-circular  sectional  sofa  is 
upholstered  in  emerald  green  artd  set  in  the  center  of  the  room.  In 
back  of  it  is  a  large  triangular  black  lacquered  table  and  in  front  a 
lu’o-tier  black  lacquered  coffee  table. 


The  .Moilern  House  bedroom  at  .Marshall  Field  has  walls  in  fou,-  shades 
of  splatter  dash — putty,  yellou’,  green  and  violet.  The  rug  is  a  hand- 


(Fn-:  V  .: 


THE  AMERICAN  GLASS  INDUSTRY  WINS  ITS  SPURS 


BEFORE  the  war,  Ajiierican  glass  nianutaclureis,  with 
two  or  three  notable  exceptions,  contributed  mainly 
in  the  inexpensive,  mass  production  field.  Consequent¬ 
ly  stores  looked  abroad  for  nearly  all  of  their  better 
quality  and  hand  blown  stock. 

The  American  resources  have  turned  very  progres¬ 
sive  recently,  and  have  made  great  strides  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  on  a  par  with  foreign  markets  as 
to  fine  quality,  craftsmanship  and  design.  This  is  true 
not  only  in  decorative  glass,  but  also  in  stemware  and 
flatware.  The  glass  industry  is  going  to  town,  too,  with 
an  advertising  campaign  to  make  the  American  cus¬ 
tomer  more  glass-conscious,  and  retail  departmcms  will 
share  in  the  benefits  along  with  the  manufacturers. 

Lack  of  Skilled  Workers.  All  this  looks  to  the  future. 
As  for  the  present,  in  spite  of  some  improvement  over 
last  year,  delivery  delays  p)ersist,  due  partly  to  lack  of 
skilled  glass  workers,  partly  to  the  independent  attitude 
of  those  the  factories  can  get.  Store  buyers  are  anxious¬ 
ly  hoping  that  imported  glassware  soon  will  be  coming 
through  in  sufficient  quantity  to  relieve  the  stock  fam¬ 
ine,  especially  that  in  stemware.  The  tariff  on  glass 
recently  was  lowered  on  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 


"Looitiwg”  Today, 

Buying  Tomorrow 

With  the  scarcity  of  merchandise  during  the 
past  several  seasons,  it  is  natural  that  the 
standards  of  display  in  china  and  glassware 
departments  have  slumped  in  many  stores 
throughout  the  country.  But  in  building  and 
maintaining  general  customer  interest  in  a 
department,  the  effectiveness  of  eye<ompell- 
ing  and  imaginative  displays  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

Often  a  sense  of  the  dramatic  and  ttnusual, 
and  a  good  eye  for  color,  can  cTeate  interest 
and  beauty  with  surprisingly  little  merchan¬ 
dise.  Good  lighting,  not  overlooking  the 
emphasis  lent  by  colored  baby  spotlights,  cre¬ 
ates  suitable  atmosphere,  brings  out  the  full 
apjieal  of  textures  and  glazes,  and  sparks  up 
the  display  with  the  highlights  of  glass,  silver 
and  china. 

Even  if  a  department  can  contain  only  one 
table  display  at  a  time,  it  will  bring  custom¬ 
ers  through  the  department  repeatedly,  pro- 
tided  the  display  is  changed  frequently,  and 
each  table  setting  is  newly  thrilling  to  eye  and 
mind.  Now  is  the  time  to  work  up  your  regu¬ 
lar  department  traffic,  so  that  when  merchan¬ 
dise  begins  to  flow  in,  in  greater  quantities, 
you  will  have  a  ready-made  "following” 
thoroughly  sold  on  your  department. 


Stemmed  glasses  with  cut  design,  from  Fostoria. 


ment,  which  should  prove  of  some  benefit  so  far  as 
prices  on  imported  goods  are  concerned. 

The  Import  Outlook.  The  foreign  stemw'are  situation 
is  bad,  however,  and  probably  will  not  change  for  the 
better  until  sometime  after  1947.  Factories  abroad  are 
guaranteeing  neither  delivery  nor  price  on  stemware 
at  present,  and  the  crux  of  the  matter  there,  as  here, 
is  labor. 

Despite  its  high  price,  Swedish  glass  has  always  been 
very  competitive  with  the  best  American  l)ecause  of 
its  excellent  quality.  Sweden  probably  will  recover 
ahead  of  other  Europ>ean  countries;  in  fact,  Swedish 
stemware  and  fancy  pieces  are  coming  in  now.  Some 
fine  new  designs  already  are  reported  available  there, 
but,  of  course,  very  high  in  price.  Denmark,  which  has 
always  held  a  top  place  as  an  originator  of  modern 
glass,  has  some  magnificent  new  designs— also  prohibi¬ 
tively  priced. 

Czechoslovakia  will  be  remembered  as  having  made 
some  beautiful  things,  as  well  as  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  lower-end  goods,  such  as  lead  glass.  The  low- 
end  merchandise  is  quite  out  of  the  picture  at  present. 
Crystal  and  stemware  probably  will  start  coming  from 
that  source  again;  but  just  when,  and  in  what  quanti¬ 
ties,  are  matters  of  conjecture.  The  factories  are  in¬ 
tact;  but  the  men  are  gone,  either  killed  or  driven  out 
by  the  Germans.  An  interesting  situation  exists  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Well  before  the  war,  the  Nazis  were 
busily  engaged  in  their  program  of  economic  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  that  country,  as  a  part  of  which  plan  they 
encouraged  and  aided  Czech  industrial  development, 
with  a  view  to  turning  over  the  plants  to  manitfactur- 
ing  for  German  requirements,  once  they  invaded  the 
country.  Now,  the  Germans  are  being  moved  out  with 
all  sp>eed.  However,  the  Czech  government  temptorari- 
ly  is  keeping  on  the  job  many  of  the  German  factory 
managements  and  technical  experts,  meantime  concen¬ 
trating  upon  the  training  of  some  of  their  own  people 
to  take  over  the  reins  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus,  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Dallas  Resumes  the  War  on  Returns 


EDUCAHOXAL  advertising, 
which  was  an  annual  feature 
of  the  Dallas  Returned  Goods 
Program  from  1931  to  1911,  was  re¬ 
sumed  in  April,  1946  by  the  group 
of  leading  retail  stores  operating  as 
the  Returned  Goods  Division  of 
the  Dallas  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Its  purpose  is  to  gain  the 
ctKjperation  of  the  buying  public 
in  eliminating  indiscriminate  re¬ 
turn  of  merchandise. 

The  series,  which  ran  twice  a 
week  for  three  weeks,  held  up  to 
public  notice  the  poor  buving  prac¬ 
tices  and  shopping  foibles  of  a 
■"Lady  Suffering  with  Returnitis”, 
and  offered  a  cure  for  the  malady 
through  careful,  thoughtful  ptir- 
chasing.  A  package  insert  was  is¬ 
sued  at  the  time  of  publication  of 
the  advertisements,  which  contain¬ 
ed  a  reprint  of  the  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  return  of  merchandise, 
with  specific  suggestions  for  deci¬ 
sive  shopping,  namelv: 


Fit  all  wearing  apparel  in  the 
store  to  assure  correct  size  and 
suitability, 
li.  lie  equipped  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  information,  measurements, 
and  si/es  when  shopping  for 
others. 

3.  Shop  xoilh  children  if  possible— 
otheiwise  bv  actual  size— not 
age. 

1.  Garry  samples  for  matching  and 
harmonizing  colors. 

Read  lalx'ls  which  give  instruc¬ 
tions  on  proper  use  and  care  of 
merchamlise. 

This  leaflet  also  re-emphasized 
the  general  theme  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  that  "Returned  Goods  Cost 
You  Time  and  Money”— a  reversion 
to  the  first  principles  of  enlightened 
self-interest  that  had  characterized 
the  appeal  of  the  Dallas  returned 
goods  program  since  its  inception. 
Canvass  of  adjustment  departments 
for  current  reasons  given  bv  custom- 


(is  seeking  to  return  merchandise 
made  j»rior  to  tlie  newspa,per  cam¬ 
paign  had  shown  the  usual  hard\ 
perennials  trving  to  flourish  in  the 
discouraging  soil  of  war  time  scarci¬ 
ties:  "change  of  mind”,  “husband 
didn’t  like  it”,  “didn’t  need  it,  after 
all”,  "wrong  size”,  “wrong  color’’, 
“didn’t  fit  my  child”.  These  find- 
itigs  pre-detei  mined  the  emphasis 
of  the  campaign. 

Training  Store  Personnel 

While  the  program,  which  was 
(oticeived  originally  by  its  founders 
as  a  long-range  plan,  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  war  vears  through 
regular  package  distribution  of  the 
rules  leaflet,  consiste*.t  training  to 
<  orn*ct  store  causes  of  returns  had 
Iktii  interrupted  bv  the  rapid  tuni- 
over  in  employees  during  this  time. 

A  liegititiing  was  now  made  in  re- 
storiirg  this  important  aspect  of  the 
program.  Tear  sheets  of  the  ads 
were  posted  in  the  order  of  their 
publicatioti  iipoti  employee  bul¬ 
letin  boards.  copy  of  the  package 
insert  was  given  tt)  each  salesper¬ 
son.  W’avs  and  means  of  getting 
customers  to  follow  its  shopping 
suggestions  were  discussed  at  sales 
meetings.  One  store  which  held  an 
intensive  series  of  meetings  with 
buyers  and  salespeople  in  carrving 
out  this  plan  had  immediate  re- 
wai  tl.  Ready-to-wear  percentages  of 
returns  tlecreased  five  per  cent  for 
.\pril  ami  May,  with  a  decrease  of 
three  per  cent  for  the  store  as  a 
whole  dining  these  months. 

Once  more  it  was  demonstrated 
that  control  of  customer  returns  is 
(orollary  to  good  selling  if  this  ad¬ 
junct  is  not  taken  for  granted,  but 
consciously  included  in  regular  de¬ 
partment  sales  training.  In  the  long 
history  of  the  Dallas  program,  the 
f)uyer  or  department  head  has  prov¬ 
en  to  be  the  key  to  sound  preven¬ 
tion  and  control  of  returns.  De¬ 
partment  management  which  keeps 
its  salesforce  informed  about  the 
(|uality,  use,  suitability,  and  care  of 
the  merchandise  to  be  sold,  as  well 
as  its  fashion  importance,  and  in¬ 
structs  them  how  to  use  this  infor¬ 
mation  discriminatingly  in  selling, 
keeps  returns  in  the  department  to 


Piea^e 

do  ^our  part 

FOLLOW 
THESE  ^  EASY 
REQUESTS 


f  Fit  all  wearing  apparel  in  the 
stare  ta  assure  correct  size  and 
suitability. 

2  Be  equipped  with  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  information,  measure¬ 
ments,  and  sizes  when  shop¬ 
ping  for  others. 

^  Shop  with  children  if  possible 
.  .  .  otherwise  by  actual  size— 
not  agel 

^  Carry  samples  for  matching 
and  harmonizing  colors. 

3  Read  labels  which  give  instruc¬ 
tions  on  proper  use  and  care 
of  merchandise. 


These  principles  for  customer  guidance  were  printed  in  a  package  insert. 


By  Frances  Bothwell, 

Secretary,  Returned  Goods  Division,  Dallas  Retail  Merchants  Awn. 
I. 
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YOU  CAN  HELP  LOWER  YOUR 
UVING  COSTS  BY 

ELIMINATING  RETURNS 


Three  of  a  series  of  ads  it'hich  ran  in  Dallas  newspapers,  stressir^  the  theme  that  the  customer  who  is  irresponsible 
about  returns  is  doing  herself  a  disservice— wasting  her  own  time,  effort  and  money. 


a  inininuiin.  The  buyer  who  en¬ 
courages  positive,  helpful  selling  in 
the  store,  and  frowns  upon  loose 
selling  suggestions  of  takhig  the 
merchandise  home  to  try,  and  un¬ 
necessary  home  selection  maintains 
a  high  ratio  of  sales  without  un- 
liappy  returns.  Figures  prove  these 
cases. 

.\nother  feature  of  the  program 
due  for  repetition  which  fostered  a 
healthy  situatiojt  through  sound 
com[>etition  was  the  monthly  ex¬ 
change  through  the  Returned 
Goods  Bureau,  as  the  central  coor¬ 
dinating  agency  is  termed,  of  per¬ 
centages  of  returns  by  departments. 
These  charts  provide  a  ready  check 
on  individual  store  and  community 
performance.  Common  problems 
may  be  threshed  out  at  joint  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  heads  of  departments 
similarly  affected,  and  are  solved  by 
jjooled  and  unified  means  of  cor¬ 
rection.  Cf>ordination  of  efforts  in 
“telling  the  customer  the  same 
story”  whether  interpreting  return 
regulations  or  giving  proper  infor¬ 


mation  about  washability  of  fabrics, 
has  paid  off  in  the  past,  and  will 
do  so  again  when  market  conditions 
jjermit  buyers  to  give  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  selling  in  their  de¬ 
partments,  and— of  course— when 
sales  organizations  reach  this  point 
of  stabilization. 

.\  great  factor  of  the  Dallas  re¬ 
turned  goods  program  in  working 
with  the  customer  who  is  a  chronic 
returner  of  merchandise  is  also  be¬ 
ing  revived.  An  audit  is  under  way 
in  the  sponsoring  stores  which  lists 
accounts  showing  return  of  15  per 


Effectiveness  of  the  15-year  old 
Dallas  campaign  against  the 
returns  habit  is  shown  by  fig¬ 
ures  like  these:  One  store’s  re¬ 
turns  have  been  cut  from  15.2 
per  cent  to  6.S  per  cent;  an¬ 
other  has  gone  from  9  per  cent 
to  4.5  per  cent.  A  third  got 
down  to  14.6  p>er  cent  from  its 
high  figure  of  20.9  per  cent. 


cent  or  over  in  both  volume  and 
units  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1 946.  Special  study  will  be  given  to 
those  accounts  which  show  habitual 
returns  to  determine  what  justifica¬ 
tion.  if  any,  obtains  for  continual 
return  of  items  purchased,  fn  re¬ 
suming  a  full  program  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  returns  for  the  postwar  era, 
Dallas  merchants  are  using  educa¬ 
tional  measures  tested  through  a 
prewar  jx.‘riod  that  covered  a  wide 
range  of  economic  conditions.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  program  in  1931  was 
the  reduction  of  an  excessively  high 
rate  of  returns  to  sales  at  a  time 
marked  by  business  recession.  1946 
and  the  immediate  years  ahead  pre¬ 
sent  the  challenge  of  maintaining 
and  improving  the  present  lowered 
ratio  of  returns,  when  sales  are  forg¬ 
ing  ahead. 

\Vith  proper  foresight,  should 
“returns”  ever  again  be  permitted 
to  play  a  major  role  in  store  opera¬ 
tions.  to  clog  the  progress  of  greater 
retailing? 
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A  new  name  today ...  A  great  name  tomorrow! 
As  time  marches  on,  the  new  trade-mark  illustrated  above 
will  symbolize  for  you  a  variety  of  textile  products  made 
rid>t  in  America— designed  to  merit  your  continued  good¬ 
will  and  maintain  the  friendly  patronage  accorded  their 
predecessor,  Rosemary. 

Effective  as  of  September  1st,  all  Rosemary  products  will 
be  known  and  trade-marked  as  "SIMTEX,"  and  at  the  same 
time  the  name  of  Rosemary  Sales  becomes  “SIMTEX 
MILLS.” 

This  new  name,  “SIMTEX,"  was  chosen  in  order  to 
combine  all  merchandise  distributed  by  SIMTEX  MILLS 
under  a  single  designation  for  better  coordination  of  sales, 
promotional  and  marketing  activities.  In  addition,  the 


name  SIMTEX  MILLS  will  identify  the  organization  as  a 
Division  of  the  Simmons  Company. 

SIMTEX  products— Tablecloths,  Napkins,  Damasks, 
Flannelettes,  Decorative  and  Furniture  Fabrics,  Mattress 
Tickings,  Bedspreads,  Work  and  Sport  Shirts— will  be 
actively  publicized  and  promoted  through  trade  and  con¬ 
sumer  channels  as  rapidly  as  manufacturing  facilities  make 
it  possible  to  supply  them  in  substantial  quantities. 

SIMTEX  MILLS 

(Formerly  Rosemary  Sales) 

BIVISI«N  •r  SIRfM«NS  COMPANY 

40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


(Hi 


WITH  the  passing  of  Labor 
Day,  we  have  again  reached 
the  time  when  we  usually 
dust  off  the  old  “Let’s  get  back  on 
the  job”  resolution.  Vacations  are 
over,  and  all  of  us  are,  or  think  we 
are,  busting  at  the  seams  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  our  work. 

*  *  « 

What’s  that  about  getting  back 
on  the  job?  Oh  boy!  If  that  isn’t 
something  to  talk  about  this  year. 
Remember  the  old  saw  about  idle 
hands  and  Satan. 

•  •  * 

Wouldn’t  just  about  all  of  our 
national  problems  soon  evaporate 
once  we  all  really  got  back  on  the 
job.  More  important— stayed  on 
the  job  long  enough  to  get  the  old 
wheels  of  industry  going  like  they 
can  go  if  given  half  a  chance. 


Labor  shortages,  scarcities,  price- 
control  and  other  government  war 
time  regulations  long  since  would 
have  been  removed,  if  only  we  had 
produced!  What  a  merry-go-roundl 
Ves,  Labor  Day  should  have  had 
unequalled  significance  for  all  of  us 
this  year,  as  we  took  the  day  off  to 

dedicate  it  to  a  great  cause. 

•  *  * 

In  all  the  debates  going  on  as  to 
the  future  of  .\merica,  too  little  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  ever  on¬ 
ward  progress  we  have  made  as  a 
nation  despite  periodic  setbacks. 
Maybe,  as  claimed,  free  enterprise 
should  have  prevented  cycles  of  bad 
times,  but  the  “Federal  Control 
Everything”  boys  cannot  deny  that 
our  living  standards  and  individual 
incomes  have  steadily  gone  up. 
Each  succeeding  prosperity  peak 
has  been  higher  and  the  valleys  not 
so  deep. 


What  other  nation  on  earth  un¬ 
der  any  kind  of  economy  can  point 
to  the  achievement  of  .America? 

Th*  L-85  Comedy 

We  hear  that  the  manufacturers 
of  dresses  which  allegedly  are  in 
violation  of  C.P.A.  regulation  L85 
are  criticizing  the  way  government 
inspectors  are  measuring  dresses 
they  freeze  in  retail  stocks.  Looks 
like  they  will  get  just  about  as  far 
with  their  “kicks”,  as  the  average 
ballplayer  does  when  he  questions 
the  vision  of  the  “UMP”. 

#  *  * 

But,  as  Paris  reports  that  the 
French  dressmakers  are  paying  no 
attention  to  the  C.  P.  A.  regula¬ 
tions,  American  Fashions  for  .Ameri 
can  women  should  not  lie  greatly 
concerned. 

*  *  * 

Old  Dame  Fashion  scorned  L85, 
By  midsummer,  said  she,  it  won’t 
be  alive. 

But  CPA  stirred  up  such  a  mess. 
That  our  girls  may  go  bare  for 
the  want  of  a  dress. 

No  Solo  ond  Why 

There’s  many  a  laugh  in  a  store 
during  the  day.  Witnessed  in  one 
of  New  York’s  largest  department 
stores  at  the  men’s  hat  counter 
where  a  pile  of  straw  hats  were  on 
sale.  While  customer  tries  on  hat 
after  hat  salesman  looks  on  ready 
at  the  strategic  moment  to  clinch 
the  sale.  Unable  to  keep  quiet 
longer,  as  customer  looks  in  the 
mirror  to  check  a  hat  he  has  just 
tried  on,  the  salesman  says:  “Sir, 
that  one  is  the  best  looking  hat  you 
have  had  on.”  “I  think  so  too,’’ 
says  the  customer  as  he  walks  away. 
It  was  his  old  hat. 

•  •  • 

Then  there  is  the  more  serious 
side  when  a  sale  could  have  been 
made  with  the  display  of  just  a  little 
ingenuity.  A  woman  acquaintance 
tried  every  large  store  in  New  York 
last  Winter  to  get  a  pair  of  red 


A  corral  enclosed  in  a  log  stockade  is  this  year’s  “Campus  Roundup”,  annual 
College  Shop  promotion  at  Marshall  Field  &  Company.  A  juke  box  plays,  cokes 
are  served  at  pink  and  green  tables  to  collegiates  sitting  on  pink  and  green 
barrels,  the  hats  whirl  around  on  the  merry-go-round  in  the  middle,  and  a  cowboy 
pianist  strums  at  the  piano.  Twenty- four  beautiful  students  chosen  from  colleges 
from  Sarah  Lawrence  to  Southern  Califcnmia  are  salespeople  and  double  as 
models  in  the  daily  aftemocm  fashion  shows.  Girls  receive  intensive  though  brief 
training  in  merchandising  and  selling  before  taking  over. 
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y  down  to  this  handsome  new  typewriter  .  .  .  for  the  typing 

thrill  of  your  life! 

You  sense  something  di£Ferent  the  moment  your  hngers  touch  the  key 
It’s  Rhythm  Touch  .  .  .  the  latest  development  in  Underwowl’s 
constant  research  to  help  make  your  work  easier. 

There's  new  ease  for  your  fingers  in  the  lightning  response  of  every 
key.  In  the  better  balaneed  finger  action.  The  effortless  speed.  The 
free-and-easy  rhythm* of  the  accurate,  smooth-running  mechanism. 

You'll  do  more  work  .  .  .  better  work  .  .  .  with  less  fatigue.  Besides 
Rhythm  Touch,  and  many  other  new  refinements,  you  have  all  the 
time-  and  effort-saving  Underwood  features  you’ve  always  enjoyed. 

Insist  on  having  this  new  Underwood  Standard  Typewriter.  It's  a 
plcasuM  to  work  with  ...  a  treasure  to  own. 

UNDERWQOD  CORPORATION  . .  .  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  - 


TYPEWRITER  LEADER  OF  THE  WORLD 


Catfiktlrt  Undararna^ 
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shoes  to  match  her  costume.  No 
success  and  she  lett  tor  a  Florida 
resort  without  them.  I'here  she 
again  went  scouting  among  local 
stores  for  acceptable  red  shoes. 
Again  without  success.  But  the 
owner  of  the  store,  who  keeps  in 
touch  with  what’s  going  on  by  sell¬ 
ing,  seeing  a  sale  being  lost,  him¬ 
self  took  over.  He  suggested  what 
the  other  store  salespeople  might 
have  and  he  made  the  sale.  White 
shoes  with  the  offer  to  have  them 
dyed  to  the  red  the  customer  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Stor*  Expansions 

Consisting  almost  entirely  of  clear 
plate  glass  on  three  sides,  the  new 
Frcnlerick  &  Nelson  store  opened 
last  month  at  Bellevue,  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  suburb  of  Seattle,  virtually  is 
a  huge  display  window.  Open  vis¬ 
ion  window  display  platforms,  built 
without  fixed  backgrounds,  and  the 
absence  of  pillars  in  the  main  sell¬ 
ing  area  provide  a  sweeping  vista  of 
the  entire  interior.  A  massive  mar¬ 
quee  extends  around  three  sides  of 
the  store.  The  display  cases  and 
cabinets  are  set  in  a  half  wheel  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  central  selling  area,  and 
in  rows  parallel  to  the  wall  in  each 
of  the  four  corner  areas.  Counters 
and  show  cases  are  bleached  and 
greyed,  .with  the  tops  of  the  fixtures 
finished  in  natural  wood  and  the 
sides  painted  in  complementary 
colors.  Ten  well-appointed  fitting 


rooms  are  arranged  in  an  easy  curve 
along  the  central  rear  wall  of  the 
store.  A  mezzanine  Hoor,  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  as  long  as  the 
building,  extends  along  the  rear 
wall,  providing  space  for  reserve 
stocks,  offices  and  rest  rooms. 

Basically  the  new  store  is  a  solt 
goods  fashion  store  for  men,  women 
and  children  with  accent  on  casual 
and  sports  clothing.  Medium-priced 
lines  are  emphasized.  Good  park¬ 
ing  space  for  automobiles  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

*  *  * 

.\n  expansion  program  by  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to 
establish  complete  branch  stores  in 
key  trading  areas  throughout  New 
Jersey  was  launched  with  the  break¬ 
ing  of  ground  at  Morristown.  John 
Williams,  the  store  president,  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  unit  will  consist 
ol  two  stories  and  a  basement  em 
bracing  .')4,()00  square  feet  of  space, 
with  a  parking  lot  in  the  rear  that 
will  accommodate  several  hundred 
cars  daily.  The  roof  will  be  adapt¬ 
able  for  fashion  show’s.  “The  store,” 
he  said,  “w’ill  be  a  complete  retail 
unit  including  home  furnishings, 
ready-to-wear  and  accessories.” 

*  *  • 

.A  new  department  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  gifts  for  men  will  open 
on  Lord  &  Taylor’s  men’s  floor  early 
in  the  fall.  This  permanent  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  store  will  be  divided  into 
several  sections  so  that  the  many 
types  of  gift  items  to  be  included 


can  be  given  individual  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Naw  Worid  of  Sorving 

A  new  kind  of  home  sew'ing  pro¬ 
motion  was  launched  at  the  j.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit  on  .September 
9,  under  the  sponsorship  of  .Mc¬ 
Call’s.  Scheduled  to  continue  for 
two  weeks,  the  program  includes 
auditorium  fashion  showings  and 
lectures  on  dressmaking.  It  also 
pulls  additional  departments  into 
the  promotion  w’ith  demonstrations 
not  only  of  sewing  aids  but  of  the 
many  items  which  help  in  the  care 
and  conservation  of  the  home-sewn 
wardrobe.  Customers  will  be  shown, 
for  example,  how  the  right  storage 
items  keep  closets  efficiently  organ¬ 
ized  and  attractive  to  look  at;  how 
plastic  films  should  be  used;  how 
any  fabric  should  be  cared  for;  the 
right  way  to  press  clothes;  etc. 

A  new  note  is  also  incorporated  in 
the  fashion  shows.  A  current  trend 
is  illustrated  by  show’ing  the  most 
extreme  or  higlt-fashion  version  of 
it;  then  the  audience  is  shown  the 
more  popular  or  more  wearable 
modification  of  the  trend,  made 
from  a  McCall  pattern. 

Eloctrical  City 

While  large  cities  very  often  get 
the  credit  for  a  “first,”  sometimes  a 
small  store  beats  them  to  it  without 
much  public  attention.  From  R. 
B.  Wilson,  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger  of  .Samples,  El  Dorado,  .Arkan¬ 
sas,  we  learned  that  Samples  had 


Exterior  of  the  new  Frederick  &  Nebon  store,  three  sides  of  which  are  almost  entirely  plate  glass. 
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Why? 

Why  has  use  of  "Durene”  labels 
increased  more  than  130%  during 
the  first  half  of  1946? 


Manufacturers  and  retailers  know  what  con¬ 
sumers  want.  Today  more  than  ever  before  the 
public  wants  quality  apparel,  and  can  afford  it. 
The  reason  why  retailers  and  consumers  look 
for  the  label  “Made  of  Durene  yarn”  is  that 
“Durene”  means  quality — dependable  quality 
all  ways. 


RFC.  IT.  s.  PAT.  orr. 

quality  is  protected 

*Durene  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  Durene  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  .  .  .  The  name  “Durene”  is  licensed  for  use 
only  on  merchandise  of  good  quality  and  workmanship  which 
can  meet  performance  tests  of  a  qualified  testing  laboratory 
.  .  .  Durene  is  multi-ply  mercerized  combed  cotton  yarn  pro¬ 
duced  only  under  controlled  standards  that  assure  quality. 


durene  association  of  AMERICA,  122  EAST  42ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


ABERFOYLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY,  HAMPTON  YARN  DIVISION  CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  A  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY  SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 
SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
STANOAR0>COOSA-THATCH£R  COMPAaVY 
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opened  a  store  in  their  town  on 
Alarch  1. 

Said  Mr.  Wilson,  “We  had  never 
carried  hard  lines  at  all,  but  felt 
that  there  was  a  great  future  for 
electrical  appliances,  consequently 
built  on  the  back  half  of  our  prop¬ 
erty  a  modern  electrical  store.  It 
carries  the  name  of  Samples  Elec¬ 
trical  City.  It  is  a  half  block  long, 
occupies  one  of  the  most  important 
comers  in  the  city,  and  carries  ap¬ 
proximately  140  feet  of  show  win¬ 
dows.  The  p>eculiar  thing  is  that 
our  building,  designed  by  a  local 
architect,  is  very  much  the  type  of 
building  as  the  one  erected  by  the 
May  Company.”  The  May  Com¬ 
pany  store  was  reported  in  the 
August  issue. 

*  «  « 

The  showing  of  Crosley  automo- 
biles  at  the  Macy  store  late  last 
month  marked  the  return  of  that 
item  to  department  store  selling. 
Before  the  war,  this  car  was  sold 
for  some  time  by  the  Macy’  store. 

It  is  understood  that  the  public 
Nhowed  a  great  interest  in  the  re¬ 
turn  of  this  small  car,  and  the  first 
day  on  display  more  than  600  re¬ 
quests  were  made  for  trial  rides. 

•  *  * 

Beginning  Septemlx.T  16,  Miller 
&  Rhoads,  Richmond,  \'a.,  joins 
the  group  of  department  stores  on 
the  five  day  work  week.  All  full 
time  regular  employees  will  receive 
a  full  day  off  a  week.  At  seasonal 


Zelma  Bendure. 

co-author  of  the  new  Mrwmillan 
publication,  “America’s  Fabrics.” 

periods  of  the  year,  such  as  (dirist- 
mas,  Easter,  etc.  such  employees 
may  be  asked  to  work  six  days  when 
they  will  be  paid  time  and  a  hall 
for  additional  time  worked.  Those 
working  on  a  straight  commission 
basis  may  on  option  work  either 
five  or  six  days,  the  year  round. 

#  *  • 

Early  this  month  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers  of  Philadelphia  embarked  on  a 
radio  program  which  campaigns 
against  the  rise  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  In  this  venture,  the  store  is 
cooperating  with  the  Community 
Chest  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
The  program  called  “Behind  Pris¬ 
on  Walls,”  will  occupy  15  minutes 


ol  Gimlx-’l's  regular  radio  program 
Friday  morning  for  a  period  ol  15 
weeks.  It  has  long  been  the  ton- 
tention  of  Arthur  C.  Kaufinaim. 
Executive  Head  of  the  store,  that  a 
large  department  store  must  recog¬ 
nize  its  role  as  an  im|X)rtani  com 
nuinity  agency. 


T  he  May  Company  in  Cleveland 
have  reinstated  the  bus  service  Irom 
store  to  parking  place.  Patrons  may 
park  free  for  three  hours  in  the 
garage,  presenting  a  ticket  showing 
they  have  made  a  purchase  in  the 
store.  The  May  Company  original 
ly  launched  this  service  18  ye;us 
ago. 

Lost  Word  on  Fabrics 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  arc  publishers  of  a  highly  in¬ 
structive  book  titled  “America's 
Fabrics”,  by  Zelma  Bendure  and 
Gladys  Pfeiffer.  Priced  at  $10  it  de¬ 
scribes  in  its  688  pages  the  sources 
and  history  of  every  fiber,  the  pro 
cesses  by  which  each  is  made  into 
yarns;  woven,  knitted,  twisted  or 
felted  into  materials,  finished,  dyed 
or  printed  for  the  final  fabrics.  .\\\ 
the  clothing  fabrics,  laces,  rugs  and 
other  home  fabrics  are  described. 

Liberally  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  some  in  color,  the  book  cov¬ 
ers  the  story  of  American  fabrics 
from  the  growing  or  development 
of  the  yarn  to  the  linished  materials. 
It  is  as  imposing  and  complete  a 


Size,  shape,  speed,  load,  controls,  signals,  clearances,  building  code 
requirements  . . .  these  are  only  a  part  of  elevator  layout.  Keeping  up  with  ail 
the  details  is  no  part-time  job. 

But  in  your  city  there  is  an  office  of  the  Otis  Elevator  G>mpany  established  to 
provide  this  data  so  that  you  may  avoid  unnecessary  work  and  expense. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  advisory  service.  It  has  been  going  on 
since  Elisha  Otis  invented  the  first  elevator  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  since 
“Escalator”  became  an  Otis  trade  name  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Its  results  are 
seen  in  more  than  half  the  vertical  transportation  equipment  in  the  world. 

To  Architects,  Engineers  and  owners,  “Otis”  means  prompt  cooperation 
based  on  real  experience.  For  the  finest  in  vertical  transportation  tomorrow,  call 
your  Otis  representative  today. 

*  Otis  offices  in  24^  cities  have  but  one  interest 
. .  .to  provide  the  best  and  safest  elevator  and 
escalator  transportation  possible. 
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Bigelow-Sanford  Charts  Expansion  Moves 


coverage  ot  ihe  subject  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  as  has  come  to  our  attention. 

Miss  liendure  is  well  known  in 
retail  store  circles.  Readers  may 
recall  the  series  of  articles  she  wrote 
tor  The  Bulletin  on  various 
phases  of  the  fabric  and  related  in¬ 
dustries.  Her  experiences  include 
store  merchandising  as  well. 

First  Signs  of  Buyor's  Morfcot? 

It  is  being  said  around  that  retail 
buyers  are  more  discriminating  in 
their  buying  than  they  have  been 
since  the  outbreak  of  war.  No  long¬ 
er  are  they  taking  “anything”  they 
can  get.  And  this  applies  to  con¬ 
sumer  buying  also,  our  friends  in 
the  stores  tell  us. 

Could  this  be  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  inventories  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  more  than  600  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  July,  the  sharpest  monthly 
advance  on  record,  accompanied  by 
the  sharpest  decline  since  mid  1944 
of  shipments  in  non-durable  indus¬ 
tries,  as  rellected  by  figures  recent¬ 
ly  released  by  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce? 

Selling  Hdp  in  Films 

“Where  the  Rainbows  Begin”  is 
the  title  of  a  fdm  produced  by  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company’s 
.Merchants  Service  department  and 
available  to  stores  without  charge. 
.Vrrangement  for  showings  may  be 
made  through  the  nearest  branch 
offire  of  the  company.  By  showing 
the  “wrong”  as  w'ell  as  the’  “right” 
methods  of  handling  customer 
transactions  the  film  teaches  better 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


W1 1  HOL'T  attempting  to  esti¬ 
mate  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  what  dollar  volume  is  in  the 
offing  for  the  lloorcotering  indtis- 
try,  James  DeCamp  Wise,  president 
of  the  Bigelow-Sanlord  Carpet  Com¬ 
pany,  last  month  nevertheless  told 
a  group  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  representatives  that  the  indus¬ 
try  should  find  highly  favorable  op¬ 
erations  the  case  for  several  years  to 
come.  Anticipating  not  only  a 
strong  demand  for  carpets  and  rugs 
for  household  but  as  well  for  busi¬ 
ness  uses,  Mr.  Wise  discussed  brief¬ 
ly  the  company’s  plans  for  improt  e- 
ment  of  its  plants  and  additions  to 
its  working  capital  to  meet  the 
needs  of  increased  sales  volume. 

“The  backlog  of  demand  for  rugs 
and  carpets  resulting  from  stispen- 
sion  of  manufacture  during  the  war 
years  has  become  so  great,”  Mr. 
Wise  said,  “that  Bigelow. has  been 
unable  to  build  inventories  at  its 
plants,  with  the  result  that  ship¬ 
ments  to  our  dealer  outlets  have 
been  on  such  a  hand-to-motith  basis 
that  dealer  shelves  are  literally 
bare.” 

■Vlthough  the  company  has  com¬ 
pletely  converted  from  its  war-time- 
assignment  of  making  armv  blank¬ 
ets  and  sleeping  bags,  a  lield  in 
which  it  became  the  largest  protluc 
er,  the  plants  have  not  yet  attained 
capacity  peacetime  output  because 
of  the  manpower  shortages.  These 
will  be  overcome  gradtially,  Mr. 
Wise  believes. 

“Tuture  production  schedides. 


contingent  upon  new  machinery, 
replacement  parts  lor  some  present 
machinery  and  adeejuate  persontiel, 
call  lor  an  annual  output,  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  of  substatitially  in  excess 
ol  ?;i50,(H)(),000,”  he  said.  “Since  V-J 
Day  we  have  increased  our  working 
force  forty  per  cetit  anti  the  outlook 
is  such  that  twenty-live  per  cent 
more  individuals  can  be  absorbed 
than  now  are  employed. 

“One  of  the  highly  favorable  fac¬ 
tors,”  he  continued,  “is  that  this 
increased  employment  will  provide 
income  on  a  steady  basis  for  as  far 
in  the  future  as  we  can  safely  pre- 
tlict  and  will  take  up  sotne  of  the 
slack  in  the  areas  in  which  we  oper¬ 
ate  which  has  followed  curtailment 
of  employment  in  what  were  strictlv 
war  industries. 

“The  rugs  and  carpets  in  use  in 
preseut-dav  homes,  offices,  stores, 
and  hotels  are  so  tfueadbare  that 
they  imtst  be  replaced  as  soon  as 
slock  is  available.  I'his  situation 
alone  means  a  tremendous  replace¬ 
ment  market. 

“In  addition,  the  new  housing 
that  is  projected  anti  the  structures 
of  other  types  which  are  contem¬ 
plated  indicate  a  new  market  far 
beyond  any  hopes  we  might  have 
hatl  before  the  war. 

Buyer’s  Market  Foreseen 

■  .My  assotiales  and  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  the  shift  from  a  sell¬ 
er’s  to  a  buver’s  market  will  come 
more  tjuicklv  than  most  economists 
anticipate.  We  have  worked  hard 
ami  carefully  o\er  recent  months  to 
strengthen  our  selling  organization. 

“We  feel  most  strongly  that  we 
have  a  major  responsibility  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  level  off  pro¬ 
duction  so  that  seasonal  ups  atid 
downs  are  eliminated  and  earnings 
of  our  employees  stabilized.  If  we 
can  accomplish  this  in  our  plants 
and  other  industries  in  the  same 
localities  succeed  in  making  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  direction,  the  communi¬ 
ties  themselves  and  all  the  busi¬ 
nesses  and  professions  which  rely 
upon  them  will  benefit  also.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  if  such  stabilization  of  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  accomplished  on  a 
wide  scale  in  most  of  the  nation’s 
producing  centers,  the  national 
economy  will  be  greatlv  improvt-d. 


How  a  confused  salesperson  can  confuse  a  customer — and  lose  a  sale — is  Him- 
trated  in  the  new  sound  slidefilm,  “Where  Rainbows  Begin,”  from  which  the 
above  scene  ivas  taken. 
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announcement 


appearing  in  more  than  5 
leading  medical  journals  this 
j  month  explains  a 

relation-  j 


unique 
ship  with  the  physician 
whose'  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  scientific  sup-  , 
ports  is  “authority  ^ 
without  com- 
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CAMP  TRANSPARWT  WOMAN  EXHIMT  MAKS  TINTH  ANNIVMSAtY 
Do4iccrto4  at  Rackofollor  Contof  in  1936  by  alarily  in  Iba  MotHcal  SacNpit  af  the  Mine 
worM  famowt  tigwro*  in  modkino,  tcionco  af  Schmca  and  Indaciry'  vorWaa  aac  ,1m 
and  adacatian,  tha  Transpaiant  Woman  has  that  tha  axhibit  will  cantinaa  la  play 
tinea  baan  viawad  by  soma  50,000  pbyel-  oathanlk  rala  in  pabUc  haahb  adacal 

cions  and  1 6,000,0w0  layman.  Its  staody  pop-  within  tha  pracapts  af  Iba  madicat  pialasd 


S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY  •  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN^  U 
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Clarice  Morgan 


David  Merker 


Louis  J.  Melicek 


Goings  On 

(Coutinut’d  from  page  38) 


selling  techniques.  It  also  sliotvs  the 
\alne  of  retail  selling  experience 
while  giving  seven  fuiulainental 
principles  to  help  sell  more  mer¬ 
chandise. 

#  #  # 

Allretl  C.  I'hompson,  formerly 
\’ice-President  of  the  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation,  has  ac- 
(piired  a  substantial  interest  in  W. 
L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Clarice  Young  Morgan  has 
been  promoted  from  assistant  to  as¬ 
sociate  manager  of  the  training  de¬ 
partment  of  L.  Bamberger*  &  Co. 


Louis  J.  Melicek  last  month  look 
over  the  duties  ol  .Merthandise 
.Manager  ol  Crowley’s.  Detroit. 

*  ♦  * 

David  Merker  is  the  newlv  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  ol  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Division  ol  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company,  uiuler  tvhom 
will  be  consolidated  all  vertical 
transportation  equipment  for  tle- 
partmeni  and  chain  stores. 

«  «  # 

.V  linen  fashion  preview,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Interstate  Stores  Buy¬ 
ing  (^ontoration,  had  its  first  show¬ 
ing  early  this  month  at  the  Boston 
Store,  Utica.  The  preview  will  be 
shown  later  in  nine  other  cities. 


1  he  Sales  Promotion  Disision  of 
the  NRDGA  announces  a  tontest 
lor  the  Itest  retail  adsertisement  for 
ly-fti.  rite  100  Ix'St  entries  will  lx“ 
e\hil>ited  at  the  assodation’s  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  January. 

*  *  '# 

rurning  to  display,  the  Sales 
Promotion  Disision  has  named  an 
Adviscjry  Committee  to  help  estab¬ 
lish  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
display  researc  h  projec  t  being  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  School  cjf  Retailing  under  the 
sjxmsorship  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Gcxxis  .Association.  The  hrst 
Committee  meeting  will  l>e  held 
this  month. 

*  #  « 

While  the  discussion  goes  on 
whether  or  not  Regulation  AV 
should  be  revoked,  the  Retail  Trade 


This  large  room,  the  new  Bath  Shop,  on  the  9th  floor  at  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  between  kitchenware  and 
household  appliances,  contains  everything  for  the  bathroom,  including  towels,  mats,  shower  curtains,  rugs,  racks, 
hampers,  chests,  mirrored  vanity  dressing  tables. 
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. . .  Illustrating  the  Dennison  Policy  of 

Modernisation  with  Minimum  Investment 

Marking  room  modernization  does  not  Dial-Set  Printers,  Pinning  Machines,  and 
necessarily  involve  the  addition  of  new  Price  Remarkers,  you'll  find  it  both  possible 
equipment.  Very  often,  the  first  step  toward  and  practical  to  machine-mark  a  wider 
such  modernization  lies  in  determining  variety  of  merchandise, 
whether  or  not  you  are  marking  the  widest  ^he  Dennison  method  of  price-marking  is 
possible  range  of  articles  with  the  equip-  ^  economical  answer  to  the 

ment  you  now  possess.  demands  of  modem  merchandising.  Even 

To  help  you  achieve  100%  efficiency  in  the  use  of  but  two  or  three  additional  Den- 

your  marking  room  operations,  Dennison  nison  tags  or  tickets  with  your  present  equip- 

produces  many,  many  different  types  and  ment  should  extend  your  marking  system 
sizes  of  tags  and  tickets.  If  you  make  full  use  considerably  . . .  should  help  you  to  modem- 
of  these  tags  and  tickets  with  your  Dennison  ize  with  minimum  investment. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

marking  room  equipment 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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''Date  Bureau”  Is  The  Fair’s  College  Theme 

The  old  college  trade  was  this  iidoniiation  (and  the  que-stion- 
given  extra  special  attention  naires  Idled  out  also  by  the  girls), 
at  the  Fair  Store,  Chicago,  the  promotional  plans  were  made, 
this  tail  as  that  store  opened  its  I’he  fashion  floor,  decorated 
“Campus  Date  liureau.”  The  re-  along  Greek  architectural  lines,  the 
turning  G.  I.’s  especially,  and  windows,  tlie  newspaper  advertis- 
others  the  store  ligured  would  need  ing,  the  posters  in  the  store,  all  car- 
help  in  selecting  wardrobes,  and  rietl  the  "Date  liureau”  theme, 
this  is  just  exactly  what  the  Fair  Fhe  promotion  opened  with  a 
Store  set  out  to  do.  An  advisory  flurry  on  August  3rd. 
board  of  12  college  men  was  created  On  Monday,  August  5,  l  ire  Fair 
to  approve  campus  fashions  as  well  presented  its  college  iashion  show 
as  the  usual  Iroard  of  coeds.  'Fhis  “Campus  Date  Lines”  to  an  audi- 
gave  birth  to  the  “Campus  Date  ence  of  1,000  people  in  the  8lh 
Bureau”  idea  featuring  “no  dates  floor  auditorium.  I’lie  coeds  mod- 
for  sale,  but  clothes  that  rate  ap-  eled  and  the  college  board  of  men 
proval  of  the  male.”  provided  an  unusual,  entertaining 

Activities  began  early  last  spring  atmosphere, 
when  members  of  the  store’s  em-  Five  scenes  depicting  college  life 
ployment  department  travelled  to  were  presented  and  each  was  intro- 
college  campuses  to  interview  pros-  duced  by  a  skit  of  a  college  coed 
pective  members  of  the  college  and*  man  making  a  date  via  the 
boards.  By  this  early  selection,  see-  giant  telephone  on  either  side  of 
ing  students  in  the  collegiate  atmos-  the  stage.  In  all,  78  outfits  were 
phere,  the  cream  of  the  crop  was  shown  and  the  audience-interest 
captured,  says  a  store  release.  was  unusually  good. 

Late  in  June,  the  coeds  arrived  Following  the  introductory  show, 
to  gain  store  experience  before  the  informal  shows  have  taken  place  in 
college  promotion  began.  The  girls  the  “Date  Bureau”  center  every 
proved  invaluable  in  organizing  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoon, 
promotion  plans.  A  meeting  with  These  shows  have  been  handled  by 
the  ready-to-wear  buyers  took  place,  the  coeds  themselves.  Each  show 
at  which  time  the  coeds  presented  has  featured  a  different  group  of 
their  ideas  about  what  would  be  in  schools  with  commentations  by  co¬ 
favor  on  the  campus  this  fall.  The  eds  from  these  schools, 
buyers  came  out  of  this  meeting  in-  In  addition,  every  visitor  to  the 
spired  with  a  ream  of  new  ideas  “Cantpus  Date  flureau”  is  given  her 
on  what  to  buy  and  what  to  fea-  “Campus  Date  Calendar,”  which 
ture.  contains  information  compiled 

.And  this  is  where  the  men  come  from  the  questionnaires  filled  out 
in!  As  the  first  arrivals  of  fall  by  the  college  experts.  This  in¬ 
clothes  made  their  appearance,  a  eludes  a  list  of  what  clothes  a  col- 
coke  party  was  planned  for  the  lege  girl  needs, 'what  she  needs  for 
“co-educational”  college  boards.  A  her  dorm  room,  a  section  on  dating 
small  fashion  show  was  presented  etiquette,  and  a'.campus  dictionary 
for  the  men,  after  which  they  rated  of  smart  college  talk, 
the  clothes  shown  and  filled  out  Actual  calendars  of  the  campus 
questionnaires  concerning  their  semester  arc  found  at  the  back  of 
likes  and  dislikes  about  clothes  for  the  booklet  introduced  by  “Fair- 
coeds,  dating  etiquette,  etc.  From  Tested  Date  Fashions  Fill  These 

.Spaces  Full.”  The  idea  behind  this 
is  that  these  booklets  will  inevitably 
presented  should  accrue  to  the  man  go  to  college  with  coed  customers, 
who  has  a  desire  to  be  his  own  boss  thus  publicizing  The  Fair’s  colh'ge 
but  who  has  not  made  a  definite  promotion. 

selection  of  the  type  of  enterprise  .Another  unique  feature  is  the 
best  suited  to  his  assets.  .As  a  means  “Dorm  Decorating  Exp>erts,”  two 
of  narrowing  the  field  of  possibili-  girls  from  the  college  board  who 
ties  and  of  taking  stock  of  the  have  their  own  nook  in  the  home 
chances  for  success  “on  your  own”  furnishings  department.  They  ad- 
this  guide  seems  to  meet  the  bill  vise  coed  customers  abotit  their 
very  adequatelv.— B.C.  dorm  needs.  '  •  ' 


Bureau  of  the  Spokane  Ghamber 
of  Commerce  is  taking  space  in  the 
local  newspapers  to  publicize  the 
fact  that  it  is  still  in  existence.  The 
announcement  contained  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Regulation  and  urged 
stores  and  customers  to  cooperate. 


General  Elecuic  has  put  on  the 
market  a  combination  electric 
kitchen  clock  and  60-minute  timer. 
It  is  known  as  the  Chef  and  is 
equipjjed  with  a  buzzer  which 
sounds  off  at  the  exact  moment  for 
which  it  is  set  and  will  continue  to 
buzz  for  about  20  minutes.  It  is 
recommended  as  being  particularly 
useful  for  pressure  cooking  opera¬ 
tions. 
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Pill  vourst‘ir  in  his 


INanif. 


Slorf. 


- .  t 


. .  .  you  ll  see  why  he  likes  to  ^et  the 
actual  sales  checks  with  his  statement 

it's  the  hea<l  the  i'aiiul}  who  |»a\«.  He  expe<'t8  a  preat 
(leal  from  a  hill  .  .  .  and  he  pets  it — with  K(‘e(»rilak  Sale«- 
eheek  Hilling. 

lie  get8  not  onl)  the  ani<»iint  of  hi8  statement,  lint  the 
actual  sale8  chtx'k^.  signed  h)  the  members  of  his  family 
who  did  the  hu\ing  .  .  .  gets  the  facts  on  what  was  iHiiight, 
who  iMiiight  it,  where  it  was  sent. 

Adjustments  made  quick  and  easy 

Me  knows  that  if  some  (]iiestion  should  happt'ii  to  arist*. 
adjustment' can  he  made  |irom|itl\  and  without  difficult} 
.  .  .  liecausc  a  complete  microfilm  master  record  of  ever\ 
customer's  transactions  is  immediately  ac(‘essihle  in  the 
ad J  us t  men  t  depart  men  t . 


(SdfciMiory  of  Coshnott  Kodak  Company) 


More  and  mon*  department  stores  are  adopting  Kecordak 
.  .  .  using  it  for  idther  conventional  month-imd  hills  or 
cycle  hilling.  You’ve  Just  read  two  reasons  whv  this  is 
hap|iening.  To  learn  about  the  others  .  .  .  and  alsiut  the 
many  advantages  that  Kecordak  has  for  hiisiness.  indus¬ 
try  .  .  .  write  for  the  new,  free  hiMik — "ivO  Killion  R(“cord8 
(^an't  Ke  ^  rong.”  Kecordak  Corporation.  Subsidiary  of 
Kastman  Kodak (]o., 350 Madison  Ave.,j\cw  York  I7,.\.Y. 


Mail  coupon  for  FREE  book 

Recurdak  (lorpomtion 
350  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  your  new  Itook  about  Reeordak. 
“50  Billion  Reeords  (jin't  Be  Wronn.” 


originolor  of  modom  microfllming 
— ond  iH  opplicaHon  to  rotoiling 


Distributing  Conditioned  Air 
Properly  in  Stores 

By  Leonard  R.  Phillips, 

Consulting  Engineer 


Air  changes  must  be  jrequetit  in  a  department  store  restaurant  to  eliminate 
odors  that  might  otherwise  he  noticeable  throughout  the  store.  The  air-diffusers 
seen  on  the  ceiling  of  this  restaurant  of  the  Fox  Department  Store,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  hai'e  a  more  important  function  than  adding  to  its  attractiveness.  They 
insure  maximum  air  changes  without  creating  drafts. 


TH()L'(iH  trite,  the  saying, 
“the  customer  is  always  right”, 
is  certainly  applicable  to  air- 
conditioning  in  department  anti 
other  retail  stores. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  comlort 
aide  employee  is  a  better  salesman 
than  the  uncomlortable  one,  this  is 
not  the  main  reason  for  air-condi¬ 
tioning  a  store,  .\ir-conditioning  is 
installed  primarily  to  attract  cus¬ 
tomers  and,  therefore,  must  satislv 
them -or  patronage  will  decrease. 

.\s  etidence  of  this,  notice  how 
often  «)ne  hears  the  remarks,  “Ever\ 
time  1  go  into  Blank's  store  1  catch 
a  cold”  ...  or,  “Leaving  this  store 
is  like  entering  an  oven!” 

Both  remarks  are  poor  publicitv 
ainl  definitely  show  that  customers 


are  dissatisfied  with  a  stoic’s  air 
conditittning.  But  it  is  needless  lot 
modern  air-contliiioning  to  cause 
such  unfaxoraltle  customer-reac- 
tion. 

In  earlv  air-conditioning,  the 
main  objective  was  to  keep  interiot 
temperature  considerablv  lower 
than  exterior  temperature.  l  imes 
have  changed,  for  man\  stores  now 
operate  their  conditioning  etpiip- 
ment  even  during  the  coldest  vveath- 
ei.  remperature  and  humiditv  are 
then  equalized  throughout  the 
stores  if  the  conditioned  air  is  dis- 
tril)uied  properly.  I'herefore.  cus¬ 
tomers  and  employees  arc  comfort¬ 
able  while  in  the  store,  and  feel  no 
great  climate  change  on  entering 
or  leaving  it. 


Engineers  now  generallv  .igree 
that  tlie  pro«>f  of  a  good  aii-tondi 
tioning  svstem  lies  in  its  air-distri¬ 
bution.  I'his  is  especiallv  true  in 
the  <»)m|)le\  department  store  ol 
U)day! 

\’arious  de|)artments  in  sm  h  a 
store  present  dillerent  air-condition 
ing  problems.  For  example,  the 
problem  in  the  sIkk*  depaiiment  is 
uni(|tie.  In  this  department,  the 
coldest  air  is  cdteii  in  the  most  un¬ 
desirable  place— aicuuul  the  unshod 
leet  of  customers.  Often  this  is  be 
cause  cold  air  is  blown  from  ducts 
through  conventional  grilU's.  regis¬ 
ters,  or  perforated  panels,  ('old  air 
leav  ing  such  fixtures  follows  a  lun- 
damental  law  of  physics  and  sweeps 
to  the  Moor,  forcing  warmer  room 
air  to  rise. 

Function  of  Air-Diffusers 

Such  conditions  can  be  avoided 
bv  distiibuting  air  through  scienii- 
licailv  dcsigiuxl  air-diffusers  that 
premix  the  cold  incoming  air  and 
the  warmer  room  air  before  the  mix¬ 
ture  reaches  the  customers. 

These  devices,  if  properly  selc-ct- 
ed.  also  eliminate  the  drafts  that 
normally  result  when  conditioned 
air  is  distributed  by  other  means. 

Drafts,  always  extremely  annoy¬ 
ing.  are  es|)ecially  undesirable  in 
a}>parel  departments.  Here,  cus¬ 
tomers  partially  disrobe*  while  try 
ing  on  merchandise.  Therefore, 
chafts  can  c  ause  them  severe  disccmi 
fort,  often  resulting  in  colds  or  oih 
c  !  ailments. 

Ac  cm  ate  control  of  temperatme 
.mcl  humiditv  is  necessarv  through¬ 
out  a  department  store  and  must 
not  be  sac  rificed  to  eliminate  ch  afts. 
In  the  lamp  department,  lot  ex- 
.imple,  illuminated  displavs  can 
cic;ate  a  heat-load  above  the  store’s 
avc-rage.  .\  sufficient  circidation  ol 
ail  is  recjiiired  to  remove  this  exces¬ 
sive  heat.  But  drafts  must  be  avoid¬ 
ed  while  circulating  the  air.  Here* 
the  draft  problem  is  complicated  bv 
the  tendency  of  the  rising  warmer 
air  to  concentrate  and  disnqn  the 
normal  air-distribution  pattern. 
But  when  air  is  distributed  through 
efficient  difftisers,  the  warmer  air 
from  the  lamps  cannot  disrupt  the 
air  pattern  by  concentrating,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  mixed  with  the  incoming 
stream  of  cold  air  before  given  a 
chance  to  concentrate. 

To  avoid  perceptible  odors  in  a 
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[ONTINOOUS  ELECTtlCAl  CHAII6E 

is  good  businoss 


(FURTHERMORE— IT’S  UMAYOIDABU) 


A  new  store  or  mezzanine  -can  become  elec¬ 
trically  out  oi  date  fast. 

The  tide  oi  new  electriced  sedes-aids  and 
appliances  keeps  making  floor  layouts  obsolete. 

But  no  building  becomes  electricedly  obsolete 
if  budt  with  Q-Floors,  because  the  whole  floor 
is  electricedly  available.  The  steel  cells  of 
Q-Floor  are  crossed  over  by  raceways.  An  elec¬ 
trician  drills  a  small  hole  wherever  an  outlet 
is  needed,  fishes  his  wires  and  literally  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  the  outlet  is  ready.  Without 
fuss,  muss  or  trenches.  Every  six-inch  area  of 
the  exposed  floor  can  be  tapped  for  electricity. 

It's  so  simple  that  nonselling  floors  and 
selling  floors  can  be  switched  overnight. 


As  for  the  cost  of  Q-Floor — it's  right  in  line. 
There  is  no  penalty  for  its  advantages.  More¬ 
over,  because  it  is  quick-in,-  it  reduces  con¬ 
struction  time  20  to  30%.  This  is  quite  a  saving. 
But  perhaps  more  important  to  retaders,  the 
revenue  from  yoiu  investment  starts  that  much 
sooner  with  Q-Floor. 

There  is  no  reason  for  not  having  Q-Floor. 
It  is  dry,  clean,  noncombustible.  Construction 
is  quiet,  free  from  forms  cind  shoring  and 
unhampered  by  freezing  weather.  The  fittings 
that  make  Q-Floor  electrically  aveiilable  can  be 
seen  at  cuiy  General  Electric  construction  ma¬ 
terials  distributor's.  For  complete  details,  ask 
your  architect,  or  write  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co. 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY 

24M  f  •nncrs  ■•■k  OffkM  im  St 

■•ildhif  PritiyI  CMm 

PHtsbarilin,  '4  Warld^irAd* 

P»— j>hr— -  ^  $«nrfM 
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STOP 

NEEDLESS 


TRANSPARENT  \ 

SHADES  STOP  X 
FADING  RAYS*  — 

YET  GIVE  YOUR  DISPLAYS 
COMPLETE  VISIBILITY. 

Almost  500#000  In  Uso! 

*over  9'JIL,  by  octuol  test  I 

B'9/  new  book,  *  Sun  Pro* 
*  *®®teetion  Plot  Vijibility."  Illui* 
troted  throughout.  Generous  samples  of 
Transparent  Shade  material  included.  See 
how  to  stop  needless  fading,  and  in¬ 
crease  yaur  display  profits  I 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 


D«portin*iit  19,  501  N.  FIgwarea  St., 
Lof  Ang«l«s  12,  Calif. 


Iilcpartnu-nt  store,  humidity  must  lx- 
atcurately  controlled  and  air  must 
be  changed  Irequently.  The  mustv 
odors  often  asstxiated  with  certain 
I  merchandise  will  not  be  perceptible 
I  if  humiditv  is  maintained  at  less 
than  50  per  cent.  Frequent  air 
changes  will  control  other  odors. 

Even  or  ecpialized  distribution  of 
the  conditioned  air  is  essential  but 
is  not  an  easy  task.  In  department 
stores  with  balconies,  cold  air  often 
concentrates  beneath  the  mezzanine 
floors,  and  warm  air  concentrates 
above  them.  If  an  attempt  is  made 

I  to  alleviate  conditions  beneath  the 
balconies  bv  discharging  condition¬ 
ed  air  into  the  areas,  thus  circulat¬ 
ing  the  concentrated  cold  air,  ram¬ 
pant  drafts  often  develop  when  the 
air  is  distributed  through  grilles, 
registers,  perforated  panels,  or  simi¬ 
lar  fixtures. 

Cold  air  leaves  one  of  these  in¬ 
efficient  fixtures  in  a  continuous 
blast  and  mixes  with  warm  i  cMcm  air 
while  sweeping  along  among  the 

I  customers.  The  customers,  thet  e- 
fore,  are  exposed  to  se\ere,  inipleas- 
ant  drafts— and  then  the  complaints 
deselop. 

Hoiv'  the  Diffuser  Works 

A  department  store  executise 
considering  the  installation  of  an 
air  conditioning  system,  therefore, 
should  first  realize  the  importance 
of  proper  air-distribution  through 
the  use  of  an  efficient  air  diffuser, 
rhere  are  a  number  of  air  diffusers 
on  the  market  which  he  should 
studv  well  before  committing  him¬ 
self  to  the  purchase  of  any.  With 
all  the  purpose  may  be  the  same, 
though  they  differ  in  technique  ami 
perfojinance. 

I'he  Anemostat  diffuser,  the  one 
I  know  most  about,  serving  as  I  do 
as  (onsulting  engineer,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  many  of  the  country’s 
well-known  department  stores.  It 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  metal 
(ojies.  fixed  one  inside  the  other, 
tinough  which  air  passes  when  en¬ 
tering  a  room.  \'elocity  of  the  in- 

I  coming  air  is  instantlv  reduced  by 
expansion  -within  these  cones.  At 
the  same  time,  a  phenomenon  takes 
place— room  air,  ecjual  to  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  incoming  air,  is  si¬ 
phoned  into  the  diffuser,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  incoming  air. 

The  pre-mixed  air  then  leaves  the 
(U  \  i(  e  in  a  pre-determined  pattern 


far  above  the  occupancy  level,  and 
then  slowly  settles  in  a  “pressure 
blanket”  on  the  air  below. 

Drafts  are  virtually  eliminated  bv 
this  air-diffusion  and  air-mixing  ac¬ 
tion.  Temp>erature  and  humiditv 
are  closely  equalized  throughout  the 
room,  air  pockets  are  ^prevented, 
and  evaporation  auras  around 
human  bodies  are  dissipated. 

The  air-mixing  action  within  the 
air-diffuser  t  aiises  the  desired  room 
temperature  to  be  established  at  a 
point  well  above  the  occupanev 
level  of  the  nxun,  hence  no  drafts 
are  perceptible  to  customers  or  em¬ 
ployees.  This  permits  Ixtter  operat¬ 
ing  efficiency,  with  the  use  of  cold- 
ei  incoming  conditioned  air  than 
would  otherwise  lx?  possible. 

Reduces  Operating  Expense 

Where  there  is  a  lack  of  this  scien- 
tific  air-diffusion,  extremely  cold  air 
ordinarily  cannot  be  used  and. 
therefore,  it  is  then  necessary  to  in¬ 
troduce  relatively  larger  cpiantities 
of  air— refrigerated  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent— to  obtain  the  desired  over-all 
room  temperature.  And  attempting 
to  distribute  this  greater  volume  of 
less-cooled  air  actually  increases  the 
(haft  problem. 

But  with  Anemostats  installed 
on  the  duct  openings,  the  desired 
over-all  room  temperature  can  lx 
maintained  by  civnditioning  and 
distributing  smaller  volumes  (jf  ex- 
trenielv  cnld  air.  .\iul  handling  this 
smaller  volume  of  cold  air  reduces 
the  installation  and  operating  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  air-conditioning  sys¬ 
tem.  It  also  means  that  smaller 
ducts  mav  lie  used  and  duct  lav- 
outs  simplified  because— with  draft¬ 
less  air-diffusion— maximum  veloci¬ 
ties  may  be  successfully  employed  in 
ducts. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanv- 
ing  photograph,  the  diffusers  are 
often  included  in  a  store’s  decora¬ 
tion  motif.  Naturally,  this  is  inci¬ 
dental  to  their  main  function. 

The  stftre  executive  of  todav  who 
wants  his  customers  to  comment  on 
his  air-conditioning  is  making  a 
grave  mistake.  (Comments  are  sel- 
tlom  compliments!  The  jiroperlv 
air-conditioned  store  will  contain 
more  customers  than  the  improper¬ 
ly  air-conditioned  store.  Without 
say  ing  a  word,  these  customers— Ix- 
cause  of  their  verv  jnesence- indi¬ 
cate  their  approval. 
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TRI-POSTER  SfteeeU 

^cutdlui^  ^€Ufa44ACUf  cutct  ^K^tcUmeHt  /4ccouHt^ 

POSITIVE  CONTROL  LAYAV\ 


TRI-POSTCR  may  b«  hod  with  or 
without  coth  drowtr 


A  fast,  simple  method  of  handling  Layaway  accounts 
.  .  .  saves  time  .  .  .  reduces  error  percentages  to  a 
minimum  and  is  easy  to  check. 


time  and  reduces  the  possibility  oi  errors  to  a  minimum.  Hundreds 
are  successfully  used  in  department  stores  all  over  America.  Ledger 
Card,  Customers’  Receipt,  or  Pass  Book  if  preferred,  and  Journal  are 
all  posted  in  one  writing,  giving  .  .  , 

•  Positive  assurance  of  posting  to  the  correct  account. 

•  Positive  assurance  that  all  records  agree. 

•  Proof  of  correct  extension  of  balances. 

The  TRI-POSTER  System  provides  a  simple,  economical,  efficient 
method  of  complete  recording  of  transactions.  It  is  easily  adapted  to 
your  own  systems.  It  can  be  applied  to  payroll,  budget,  30  day 
accounts  or  employees’  loans. 


No  business  is  too  large  or  too  small  to  use  the  TRI-POSTER  System. 
The  low  cost  permits  installations  in  various  departments  and 
branches.  It  is  easy  to  install  and  no  experience  is  required  to  operate 
it.  journals  are  uniform  in  size — easily  audited  and  filed  for  future 


These  forms  show  how  Layaway  transactions  can  be 
posted  in  one  writing. 


Mail  this  coupon  TODAY! 

Cummins  Business  Machines 

Division  of  A.  S.  C.  Corporation 

Formerly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 

4744  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 

Please  send  complete  information  on  TRI-POSTER  for  fdan 
checked  below: 

□  Layaway  □  Budget 

□  Instalment  □  Regular  Account 

□  Payroll  □  Employees’  Loans 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Title _ 


Instalment  forms  in  use  on  the  TRI-POSTER  show  clearly  how  3 
instalment  records  may  be  written  simultaneously. 


Since  1887, 

manufacturers  of  machines 
for  efficiency  and  protection 


.Kind  of  Business 


Company 


Address 


1  %dSiftJ\  — WWMai 
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KNOW 

YOUR 

FABRICS 


for  profitable  buying, 
merehanditing  and  selling 


AMERICA’S  FABRICS  is  the  first 
complete,  authoritative  source  of  in¬ 
formation  about  all  of  our  more  than 
1000  modern  fabrics:  their  identifica¬ 
tion.  charaaeristics  and  uses;  what 
they  are  made  of;  how  they  are  made; 
what  finishing  processes  are  applied 
to  them;  what  dyes  used  for  them; 
how  tested  and  labeled. 

AMERICA'S  FABRICS  is  reliable.  It 
is  written  by  Zelma  Bendure  and 
Gladys  Pfeiffer,  both  widely  experi¬ 
enced  in  fabric  research,  and  has  been 
checked  by  authorities  in  all  branches 
of  the  textile  and  allied  industries. 

As  Director  of  the  Retail  Selling 
Div.  of  Fairchild  Pubns.  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Merchandising  Education  for 
Good  Housekeeping,  Miss  Bendure 
prepared  hundreds  of  sales  and  ,mer- 
chandising  manuals  on  clothing  and 
home  fabrics  used  by  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

AMERICA'S  FABRICS  is  inclusive. 

It  covers  all  clothing  fabrics,  rugs, 
upholstery,  draperies,  laces,  linens 
and  domestics,  and  all  other  fabrics. 

It  includes  all  the  new  synthetics.  And 
it  includes  a  complete  illustrated  dic¬ 
tionary  of  fabrics  for  quick  reference. 

MognificenHy  ilfustroteef 

Photographs  of  over  900  fabrics 

500  pictures  of  all  principal  steps  in 
yam  and  fabric  manufactsne 

12  color  plates  accurately  showing 
110  printed  and  dyed  fabrics 

The  price  is  $10.00 

Get  it  at  your  bookstore  or  from 

MACMILLAN 

60  Fifth  Av«.  N«w  York  II 


Place  of  Discounts  in  Retail  Operations 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

CIS  could  be  ranked  like  the  gradu-  balls  in  the  air  by  the  number  ot 


ating  class  at  West  Point  troin  1 
down  to  UO  or  liOO,  according  to  the 
size  ot  the  store.  V'ariations  in  indi- 
\idual  capacity  inevitably  result  in 
superior  talent  outpointing  the 
others.  .Vnd  the  career  of  any  given 
bu\er  over  a  period  would  show  ups 
and  downs  corresponding  to  his  or 
her  adaptability  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  For  conditions  are  always 
changing.  I'he  economic  cycles  re¬ 
volve  continuously. 

At  the  present  writing  (August 
lyili),  many  an  unseasoned  buyer, 
whose  initiation  and  sole  experi¬ 
ence  occurred  during  the  long  sell¬ 
ers’  market  of  the  war  years,  is  fac¬ 
ing  a  severe  test  of  his  adaptability 
to  the  sharply  differing  conditions 
of  the  oncoming  buyers’  market. 
File  technique  is  new  to  him  anti 
incomparably  more  difficiUt.  In  a 
period  of  discriminating  selectivity 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  the 
buyer  must  rapidly  scrap  the  i>sy- 
thology  and  the  practice  under 
which  he  would  buy  anything  be 
tause  he  could  sell  anything. 

■So  either  under  a  sellers’  market 
or  a  buyers’  market,  it  will  l>e  seen 
I  hat  the  dice  are  loaded  and  the  un¬ 
wary  gets  caught,  frequently  in  a 
small  way,  occasionally  in  a  big 
way.  I'he  buyer  has  at  least  two 
choices  before  him  at  all  times. 
More  often  it  is  an  embarrassment 
of  c  hoices.  There  is  a  minimum  of 
one  right  way  and  one  wrong  way 
of  doing  everything  he  is  callc^l 
111)011  to  do  but  usually  there  are  a 
number  of  right  wavs  and  a  mimlx-r 
of  wrong  ways. 

In  the  selection  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  the  buyer  has  the  literally  in¬ 
finite  choice  of  the  country’s  mar¬ 
kets  before  him.  Then  there  are  the 
c  hoices  which  can  lead  him  to  an 
inventory  position  which  is  either 
balanced  to  the  ijotential  demand 
or  it  is  not.  He  must  pick  the  right 
price  in  the  first  place  or  he  must 
adjust  to  the  right  price  in  the  sec¬ 
ond.  He  must  keep  all  of  the  factors 
of  demand  in  their  saleable  proixrr- 
tions.  This  involves  tv|X‘  of  item, 
material  or  fabric,  color,  size  and 
timeliness. 

Multiph  this  problem  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  buver  in  keeping  twelve 


buyers  in  the  store  and  you  have 
more  balls  than  even  an  Annie 
Oakley  could  shoot  dtiwn.  Fhe 
merchant  in  normal  times  is  coii- 
Ironted  with  the  jxipping  of  many 
little  losses  as  they  hit  the  ground. 
In  the  heat  of  this  contest  of  hLs 
troupe  with  the  economic  laws  of 
gravitation,  it  has  a  stabilizing  effect 
upon  the  merchant  to  realize  that, 
while  his  pierformers  are  unpredict- 
ably  making  or  missing  their  shots, 
“ol’  man  Discounts,  he  just  keeps 
rolling  along.” 

Discounts  Are  Insurance 

I'he  unevenness  of  managerial 
|K'rformance  is  in  part  compensated 
lor  by  the  smoothness  and  the  even¬ 
ness  of  the  flow  of  discounts.  The 
reassurance  that  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that,  come  hell  or  high 
water,  there  are  at  least  the  dis¬ 
counts,  is  important  to  store  own¬ 
ers  who  are  no  more  able  to  control 
individually  the  multitudinous 
merchandising  details  which  result 
in  profit  or  loss  than  they  are  able 
to  sec  that  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  maintenance  staff  do(*s  not 
result  in  fire  or  flood.  Against  this 
latter  type  of  loss  there  is  insurance.  ’ 
Well,  discounts  are  the  merchant’s 
insurance  against  losses  arisittg 
from  merchandising  miscalcula¬ 
tions  by  an  executive  staff  manv 
times  the  size  of  any  other  e\e<  niive 
staff  in  the  store. 

Management  can  never  succecxl 
in  so  multiplving  itself  or  exlettd 
ing  its  systems  of  control  that  losses 
will  not  result  in  one  field  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  ojxrations  of  the  bnsi 
ness.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  merchandising  field.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  management  can 
do.  It  can  see  that  it  is  adecjuate.lv 
insured  against  fire,  flood,  explo 
sion.  earthquake  and  windstorm.  It 
ran  see  that  use  and  cxcupincv 
hazards  are  adequatelv  provided 
against.  And  it  can  and  must  sch- 
to  it  that  insurance  against  losses 
clue  to  diversified  management  in 
merchandising  is  provided  for  iti 
the  maintenance  of  its  traditional 
discounts. 

The  recapture  of  lost  discounts 
is  one  of  the  most  important  under- 
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There  is  a  good  reason  why  so  many  timesaving,  labor- 
saving  features  appear  first  ...  or  exclusively  ...  on 
Burroughs  products.  Burroughs  specialists,  working  daily 
with  men  in  every  line  of  business,  acquire  an  insight 
into  future  figuring  and  accounting  needs.  They  plan 
machines  to  meet  these  needs  efficiently  and  economically 
— making  full  use  of  the  latest  scientific  equipment  in 
Burroughs'  physical,  chemical  and  electronic  laboratories 
.  .  .  the  advanced  ideas  of  experts  in  machine  design 
and  styling  .  .  .  and  long  experience  in  building  for  a  wide 
range  of  office  requirements. 

Forward  thinking  and  planning — made  effective  by  the 
finest  in  research  and  manufacturing  facilities — explain 
why  you  see  Burroughs  machines  wherever  you  go. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  -  DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


HOURMG,  accounting,  statistical  and  cash  registering  machines  •  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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f  •  IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
.  IN  SERVICE 


What  Do  YOU  Know 


ABOIT 


RADIO 


as  a  Retail  Advertising  Medium 


19  TABLED 
OF  RADIO 
l]VFORMx\TIOIV 


NRDCA  |M>lled  a  group 

of  KtoroM  to  throw  light  on 
tho  value  of  Radio  a«  a  re* 
tail  advertising  medium.  Re* 
pliea  rame  from  Mtoreii  of 
^▼ory  type*  volume*  eity  sise 
And  geographical  location. 
This  survey  gives  you  the  re* 
suits  of  the  experience  of 
these  stores. 


THE  SURVEY  TELLS  YOU: 


O  P«reeBtaX«"  ot  stores 
■sing  Radio 

e  Horn’  loog  they  have 
used  Radio 

O  Types  of  Programs 
Used*  Frequeney 
e  To  Whom  the  Programs 
are  directed 

S3.50  to  Members 


e  Results  of  Programs— 
Whleh  Pulled  Best 

e  A  b  o  u  t  Manufacturers* 
Allowances  and  Pro¬ 
gram  Assistance 

e  Radio  Adw'ertlslng  Ap¬ 
propriation 

94.00  to  ]Von-Members 


takings  which  contront  a  inc'ixliant 
Knlay.  If  a  sellers’  market  is  a  time 
t»l  iia/arcl  when  discounts  may  have 
to  Ik*  sacrihced  to  get  goods,  then 
a  hiiyers’  market  is  the  time  to  get 
them  back.  Every  buying  tnganiza- 
lion  needs  lo  have  set  up  lor  it  as  a 
most  serious  immedrste  objective 
the  re-attainment  of  its  I9;A‘>  dis¬ 
count  level.  I  he  markets  are  now 
iti  that  state  of  flux  where  buvers’ 
market  factors  are  beginning  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  some  while  sellers’ 
market  factors  still  jxMsist  in  others. 

But  the  trend  is  unmistakablv 
back  toward  buyers’  markets  again. 
Before  long,  selectivity  will  give 
place  to  tiniformity  and  there  will 
Ik*  only  one  market.  It  will  Ije  a 
buyers’  market— f/te  Bityers’  Mar¬ 
ket— and  it  is  not  too  early  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  restoration  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  conditions,  especiallv  the 
long  established  intertrade  rela¬ 
tionships  on  discounts. 

1  he  buyer  who  waits  for  dis- 
(outtts  to  be  restored  will  probably 
wait  a  long  time.  They  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  first  place  by  going 
after  them.  Thev  were  retained 
and  maintained  only  by  determined 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  prominent 
retailers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Franklin  Simon  and  P.  A. 
O’Connell  were  valiant  champions 
for  discounts  in  those  davs.  The  re¬ 
tail  trade  enjoyed  the  Itenefits  of 
their  successful  fight  without  im¬ 
pairment  until  1939  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  discount  rates  establish¬ 
ed  then  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  seven  years  of  stringency 
have  broken  them  down  no  more 
than  14  jier  cent. 

Retail  merchants  and  their  buy¬ 
ers.  individually  and  collectively, 
should  not  wait  for  some  one  else 
to  start  the  movement  or  to  do  it 
for  them.  This  is  everybody's  job. 
every  storekeeper,  every  department 
heaci.  And  the  time  to  do  it  is  on 
every  buying  trip  as  orders  are 
written.  Manufacturers  are  reason¬ 
able  men.  They  know  what  the 
buyer  is  entitled  to.  But  they  are 
hardly  to  be  blamed  for  not  giving 
the  buyers  everything  that  is  com¬ 
ing  to  them  if  they  don’t  ask  for  it. 
It  is  a  commonplace  of  buying  ex¬ 
perience  that  price  is  easy  to  re¬ 
member  and  discounts  are  easy  to 
forget.  This  is  the  time  not  to  for¬ 
get  discounts.  .Mert  vour  buying 
staff. 


- Mali  —  Thitt  is  Your  Order - 

Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the 
NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION^ 
lOO  West  31st  Street.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  .  copies  of  “The  Use  of  Radio  as  a  Retail 

Advertising  Medium”  at  $2.50  to  members,  $4.00  to  non-members. 

Firm  Name . 

By . 

City  and  State . 

Check  enclosed .  Rill  me . 

Add  2%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City 
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Kaufmann’s  Television 

[Continued  from  page  15) 

(.haiuiising  ^yithin  reach  ol  ihe  aver¬ 
age  ilepartmenl  store. 

survey  made  among  customers 
at  the  Telesites  showed  that  77  per 
cent  felt  their  shopping  was  aided; 

77  i>er  cent  thought  the  presenta¬ 
tion  (10  to  15  minutes)  the  right 
length:  41  f>er  cent  would  prefer 
more  “entertainment”;  and  88  jjer 
cent  thought  television  should  be  a 
permanent  selling  feature  in  the 
store. 

I  he  novelty  attraction  of  a  tele- 
\ision  studio  undoubtedly  would 
decrease  sharply  as  shoppers  became 
accustomed  to  watching  the  jnesen- 
taiions  on  viewing  screens.  Further 
developments  should  be  made  along 
the  lines  of  allowing  more  flexible 
use  of  the  camera,  which  would 
make  possible  merchandise  presen¬ 
tations  from  sales  locations  within 
the  store,  and  the  development  of 
large,  “shadow-lxjx”  type  screens, 
so  that  departments  could  l>e  mer¬ 
chandised  via  television  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  “television  window”.  A  much 
more  practical  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  retailer  should  be 
made  by  television  manufacturers, 
as  further  developments  are  made. 

Receivers  with  larger  screens 
must  l)c  developed  with  greater 
light  intensities  to  hold  and  attract 
in-store  audiences  at  \  iewing  loca¬ 
tions.  Color  would  undoubtedlv 
add  greatly  to  the  appeal,  but  with 
proper  use  of  commentarv.  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  black  and  white  pit- 
tiires  may  be  greatlv  reduced.  The 
advisability  of  permanent  installa¬ 
tions  on  sales  floors  is  debatable, 
and  the  answer  to  this  problem 
would  only  be  reached  after  a  long 
period  of  experimentation.  Sites 
where  audiences  could  s  iew  the  ma¬ 
chines  at  their  leisure,  such  as  rest 
looms,  waiting  rooms,  and  especial¬ 
ly  constructed  television  shopping 
rooms,  might  be  one  approacli  to 
this  problem.  Competing  sound, 
and  the  jamming  of  traffic  at  receiv¬ 
er  locations  on  a  sales  floor  might 
interfere  seriously  with  service. 

This  survey  and  discussion  has 
treated  only  the  asjrects  of  “in-store” 
television  merchandise,  as  it  is  felt 
that  the  problems  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  regular  commercial  television 
broadcasts  must  be  approached 
horn  an  entirelv  different  view. 


PimimMng  Touch  Your  Paper  Bag 


Take  Hold  Bags  apply  finishing  touches 
of  extra  style  and  economy  in  store 
operation.  Take  Hold  bags  encourage 
carrying  and  reduce  deliveries.  Colored 
paper,  personalized  name  and  design 
make  a  store  better-known  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Consult  Equitable. 


MERCHANDISE 
BAG  Round-Lip. 
Popular,  available 
in  all  size*. 


BAG  OF  TOMORROW 

Dignified  Square-Lip 
Merchandiae  Bag.  Hat 
all  the  advantage*  of  an 
envelope  at  bag  price*. 


47*00  Tliirty*Flrst  Tloct,  long  IskiMi  City  1,  N.  Y.,  Mills  at  Orango,  Tox. 
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World  Markets  Yield  Meagre  Stocks 
of  China  and  Glassware 


{Conlinncd  from  page  24) 


presciu  Czccliosiovakian  labor 
sliortagc  extends  all  the  way  up¬ 
ward  to  the  managements  them¬ 
selves. 

It  stores  are  to  get  low-end  glass 
horn  abroad  in  the  near  future,  it 
may  be  from  Portugal,  which  used 
to  supply  such  goods,  and  which 
undoubtedly  is  in  a  lietter  position 
to  get  going  again,  than  most  other 
European  countries.  No  country 
can  entirely  isolate  itself  from  the 
economic  and  financial  conditions 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Portugal  probably  is  ex¬ 
periencing  in  lesser  degree  the  same 
difficulties  that  plague  her  neigh¬ 
bors. 

In  view  of  the  indefinite  expecta¬ 
tions  on  imports,  stores  can  be  the 
more  grateful  for  the  domestic  glass 
manufacturers’  continued  endeav¬ 
ors.  Prices  have  gone  up  only  ten 
to  fifteen  p>er  cent,  which  is  moder- 


Here’s  the  Credit  System  that’s  practically 
fool-proof!  Cuts  doKii  on  credit  risks  .  .  . 
cuts  down  on  time-consuming  txKrkkeep- 
ing.  Customers  like  it  Irecause  it  gives 
them  convenient  credit.  Storc-s  like  it 
because  it  automatically  limits  the  amount 
of  their  indebtedness.  Simplify  your  Credit 
System  this  easy  wav.  It’s  efficient,  it’s 
practical! 

Write  today  for  details  to: 

RAND  McNAUY  A  COMPANY.  Dept.  B-96 

936  S.  Clark  Screct,  Chicago  5 

111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City  1 1 

619  Misaion  Street,  San  Francisco  5 

RAND  MSNALLY 

Budget  Coupon  Books 

18^6— Our  OOth  Year— 1946 


ale  when  compared  to  other  rises 
we  see  on  all  sides.  .Vt  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  most  glass  com¬ 
panies  drastically  cut  their  lines,  to 
give  the  best  possible  delivery  on 
the  items  most  in  demand.  The 
catalog  of  one  leader  in  the  held 
listed  some  twenty  thousand  items, 
prewar.  This  line  was  slashetl  to 
twenty  per  cent. 

There  has  been  no  slashing  ol 
American  quality,  though.  It  is  as 
high  as  Irefore  the  war,  and  in  mam 
factories  the  caliber  of  design  has 
been  much  stepped  up. 

.-Vmerican  gla.ss  makers  kept  re¬ 
tail  departments  in  business  when 
there  were  no  imports  to  tlepend 
on.  The  buyers  might  tlo  worse 
today  than  to  stay  bv  the  .American 
glass  industry  and  help  it  to  de¬ 
velop  its  full  capabilities. 

The  Missing  Stemware 

IF  the  dinnerware  shortage  is 
Problem  No.  1  for  china  and  glass¬ 
ware  departments,  the  lack  of  stem- 
ware  easily  tan  hold  its  own  as 
Problem  No.  2.  W'hat  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  stemware  situation' 

It  must  be  recognized,  first  of  all. 
that  demand  has  zoomed  upward. 
.More  money  in  circulation  means 
more  entertaining,  and  a  larger 
home  supply  of  stemware— ami  in 
the  case  of  the  "new  rich’’  of  this 
war,  that  implies  starting  Irom 
scratch.  gotKl  proportion  of  those 
who  are  doing  the  big  entertaining 
these  days  are  people  whose  prewar 
idea  of  entertaining  was  a  coke  and 
a  hot  dog  at  the  nearest  diner.  The 
upturn  in  the  marriage  rate  is  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  demand:  new 
homes  start  out  in  need  of  every¬ 
thing.  The  attractive  and  persistent 
advertising  of  the  domestic  wine 
and  liquor  industries  has  had  its 
effect,  also,  in  teaching  people  to 
look  upon  the  correct  wines  and 
liquors  as  an  indispensable  feature 
of  home  entertaining.  Today  thev 
are  being  served  regularly  bv  mans 
people  who  previously  onl\  "drank 
out." 

-American  glassware  manufattur- 
ers,  snowed  under  with  orders,  are 
trying  to  struggle  on  with  jiroiluc- 


lion,  in  spite  of  a  continued  short¬ 
age  of  trained  glass  workers.  The 
making  of  stemware  requires  a  high 
degree  of  skill,  which  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  only  after  an  apprenticeship 
of  about  six  vt'ars. 

LulMir  Difficulties.  Factory  manage¬ 
ments  claim  that  the  union  consist¬ 
ently  has  striven  against  the  train¬ 
ing  of  more  than  a  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  apprentices,  and  that  the  re¬ 
sultant  lack  is  keenly  felt  now.  The 
draft  took  away  many  of  the  skilled 
workers;  others  left  the  furnaces  to 
go  into  defense  work  at  higher 
wages.  Now  that  the  war  emergen¬ 
cy  is  past  and  the  veterans  are  re¬ 
turning,  only  about  Hve  jier  cent  of 
the  skilled  glass  workers  are  going 
back  to  their  old  jobs. 

.Moreover,  those  who  are  on  the 
job  often  refuse  point  blank  to 
work  on  stemware,  or  insist  they 
will  make  stemware  only  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  to  vases  and  other 
easier  items.  Since  the  glass  worker 
is  paid  on  a  piete  rate,  ease  and 
^jH'ed  of  prtKluction  translate  them¬ 
selves  into  money  for  him. 

The  immediate  outlook  for  more 
stemware  in  stores  does  not  look 
encouraging,  and  help  from  over¬ 
seas  is  not  in  sight.  Europe  is  at 
least  as  short  of  skilled  workers  as 
the  United  States. 

One  glassware  buyer  sadly  mused. 
’’I’m  often  tempted  to  drown  mv 
troubles  in  drink,  but  so  far,’’— 
with  a  fastidious  shudder— “rve  not 
sunk  quite  so  low  as  to  undertake 
it  with  nothing  but  a  nicked  finger- 
Irowl!’’ 


^  "Where 
III  Rainbows  Begin...’’ 


new  slidefilm  dealing  with 
the  fundamentals  of  good  re¬ 
tail  salesmanship.  Produced  from 
the  salesperson’s  standpoint,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  many  opportunities 
in  retail  selling. 

Will  be  shown  without  charge  or 
obligation  to  any  group  of  salespeople. 
Running  Time;  25  Minutes.  Contact 
your  Branch  Office  of  The  National 
Cash  Register  Company  or  write 
Merchants  Service, 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO. 

Dayton  9,  Ohio 
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